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BRITAIN’S NEW GIANT AIRSHIP TO CARRY A HUNDRED PASSENGERS: ‘‘R100” UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 





The building of the 5,000,000-cubic-foot airship ‘‘ R100,” for the Air that of the ‘Santa Maria,” the vessel in which Columbus sailed to 
Ministry, was begun last year by the Airship Guarantee Co., at Howden, discover America. There is accommodation for 100 passengers and a 
in Yorkshire. Delay was caused by the industrial troubles of 1926, and crew of 35; a restaurant to seat fifty; and promenade decks some 1/4 ft. 
the vessel will not be completed until April of 1928. The ‘‘R100” is wide. Heating, lighting, and cooking are all arranged electrically. The 
709 {t. long, with a maximum diameter of 130 ft. Her designed speed engine installation at present consists of six 700-h.p. Rolls - Royce 
is 82 miles per hour. The actual displacement is 156 tons, nearly double engines, but these may be changed later for light Diesel engines. 
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HAVE just been looking at a new weekly paper, 

which is, I grieve to say, described as “‘ a worth- 
while paper.”” ‘ihe American adjective is one which 
it seems hardly worth while to adopt; but there are 
several things in the pages which it may be found 
worth while to read. And, especially, there is one 
on the front page, which concerns something I men- 
tioned recently on this page. I mean the mistakes 
arising from not knowing how an argument began, 
especially if it began some time ago, and perhaps 
began about the same time that we ourselves began. 


Ever since I began, almost ever since I was a 
baby, I have been familiar with the statement that 
the creeds are crumbling. And, having watched 
the world from my first to my second childhood, I 
have come to the 
conclusion that the 
statement is quite 








By G. K. CHESTERTON, 

were to mention to-morrow a well-attested story of 
a stampede of cattle under the influence of some 
wild, occult force such as ‘‘ earth-bound spirits,’’ 
nobody would think the story specially inconceivable. 
It would seem no more impossible nowadays than 
half a hundred other psychic phenomena for which 
there is very fair evidence, though very varying 
explanations. It would not look like the mere 
grotesque remnant of an utterly dead demonology 
that it seemed to Huxley. Huxley might still dis- 
believe it, of course; he might deny that it was a 
miracle; but he certainly would not deny that Sir 
Oliver Lodge was a man of science. 


But it was another and even quainter point which 
the paper recalled to me. I have to thank the writer 





what Huxley said, he may, of course, go on being 
sceptical, but he certainly will not be permitted to 
call himself advanced. 


In short, Huxley disputed the miracle in the name 
of the morality, of the very morality which is now 
most disputed. I cannot say I think his objection 
was very cogent in the particular case, for I take it 
we know nothing whatever about the special circum- 
stances of the ownership of the swine of Gadara. But 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that the swine 
belonged to some rich man who was, by owning them, 
considerably exploiting the means of production and the 
proletariat of swineherds. There are now many who 
maintain that Jesus of Nazareth was a Socialist ; some 
who maintain He was a Communist. I do not mean 
that I agree with 
them, but I do mean 
that they mean it 





untrue. The creeds, 
when they really are 
creeds, seem to me 
much the hardest and 


most indestructible 
material made by 
man, if they were 


made by man. Huge 
crowds of people are 
still reciting word for 
word the creeds that 
were composed  be- 
fore a single existing 
kingdom had a king, 
before a single exist- 
ing nation had a 
name, when chariot- 
races still swept round 
the Roman amphi- 
theatre, when legion- 
aries still watched the 
eagles on the Roman 
Wall. That may have 
nothing to do with 
the truth of the 
creeds, but it surely 
has something to do 
with their tenacity. 
But what I have also 
noticed, in this brief 
span since babyhood, 
is that the very op- 
posite of this critical 
opinion is the case. 


What is always 
crumbling is not the 
creed but the criti- 
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as a compliment and 
not a_ depreciation. 
And _ those _ people 
would actually use 
as a compliment what 
Huxley used as a 
depreciation. The 
new advanced 
thinkers would think 
the thaumaturgist 
right exactly where 
the old agnostic 
thinker thought Him 
wrong. They might 
consider Him as right 
when He destroyed 
the property of the 
pork plutocrat as 
when He flung over 
the tables of the 
traders, which also’ 
might be called an 
interference with pri- 
vate property. I am 
considering all this, 
not from my own 
point of view, but 
from that of the poor 
unfortunate _— person 
who has to go on 
being an advanced 
sceptic. And it seems 
obvious that he has 
to attack the creed 
in the time of Bern- 
ard Shaw for exactly 
the opposite reasons 
to those he used in 








cism. Especially 
when it is of the sort 
which calls itself, with 
the well-known hu- 
mility of science, the 
Higher Criticism. 
The person whose 
position is perpetu- 
ally growing shaky, shifting, sliding, and breaking 
away from under him, is the advanced sceptic 
who is attacking the tradition of orthodoxy. It 
is he who has to abandon position after position, 
in order to continue the battle or even to remain 
in the field. A sharp and arresting example of this 
is given in the first article of the paper in question, 
which is by ‘“ An Enquiring Layman,” and recalls 
the famous controversy between Huxley and Glad- 
stone about the miracle of the Gadarene swine. 
I can remember the old age of Huxley and Gladstone 
and the echoes of that controversy. And what 
strikes me most about the years that have inter- 
vened is that Huxley’s side of the argument has 
. entirely altered; that it has really altered much 
more than Gladstone’s. I have remarked this else- 
where, in a more general sense, with reference to the 
marked return of mystical and occult notions even 
in agnostic and pagan circles. If some generally 
respected and sincere enquirer, like Sir Oliver Lodge, 


styled the Princess of Rumania. 


AFTER A RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 
(FORMERLY PRINCESS HELEN OF GREECE), 
MGR. MIRON CRISTEA, THE PATRIARCH OF RUMANIA, ONE OF THE REGENTS. 


King Michael was born on October 25, 1921, son of the Crown Prince Carol, now known as Carol Caraiman, and his wife, Princess Helen, now 
The Regents are Prince Nicholas, uncle of the boy King; the Patriarch of Rumania; and the First President 


IN TROUBLED RUMANIA: THE YOUNG KING MICHAEL (LEFT); WITH HIS MOTHER 
PRINCE PAUL OF GREECE, AND 


PRINCESS IRENE OF GREECE, 


of the Court of Cassation. 


for reminding me of what I had completely forgotten, 
that Huxley was so very Victorian as to base his 
gravest objection to the miracle on the sanctity of 
Private Property. He wrote with a sort of solemnity : 
“‘ Everything that I know of law and justice con- 
vinces me that the wanton destruction of other 
people’s property is a misdemeanour of evil example.” 
Huxley believed in the private ownership of pigs. 
So do I. I am now considered a most eccentric 
character for doing so. I am looked upon as a cranky 
Distributist, a stubborn and antiquated medizvalist, 
a fanatical idiot fighting against all the inevitable 
forces of the age, because I agree with Huxley and 
believe in the private ownership of pigs. I have 
even protested against those great social and hygienic 
regulations by which County Councils and medical 
officers have practically forbidden the private owner- 
ship of pigs. But never am I saluted as an ad- 
vanced sceptic. And what is to become of the 
poor advanced sceptic? If he goes on saying 


‘has advanced further. 


the time of Huxley. 
Meanwhile, the creed 
has remained exactly 
the same. 


Now, it will not 
do to answer that 
the advanced sceptic 
It is not a question of his 
advancing, but of his retreating. The later argu- 
ment destroys the earlier argument; it does not 
carry it further. The first sceptic says that something 
is wrong because something else is right. If the 
second thing is not right, then there never was any 
reason to believe that the first thing was wrong. 
If I say Paul Jones was wicked because he was a 
pirate, and then go on to prove that piracy is per- 
fectly innocent and respectable—well, then it follows 
that there was never any particular objection to 
Paul Jones, and there is an end of it. I use the 
example in an abstract and algebraic manner, 
without any intention of pronouncing on a particular 
problem of privateering and piracy. I merely mean 
that the critic’s position does in fact collapse under 
him, and does not in fact serve as a spring-board from 
which he can leap. to a new logical position which is 
quite inconsistent with it. It is not the creed, but the 
criticism that is always crumbling away, age after age. 
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INVENTIONS, TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES : 
NEW DEVICES FOR AIR AND UNDERGROUND TRAVEL. 
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THE FINEST AIR STATION IN THE WORLD UNDER CONSTRUCTION: THE NEW BUILDINGS AT CROYDON AERODROME, INCLUDING A HUNDRED-FOOT CONTROL TOWER 
CONTAINING WIRELESS DIRECTION-FINDING AND LIGHTING APPARATUS—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT AERIAL WIND-GAUGE MAST AND THE TERMINAL BLOCK, 
WHOSE FLAT ROOF MAY POSSIBLY BE USED ONE DAY AS ~A LANDING-STAGE FOR AIRCRAFT. 























NEW YORK’S GREAT ROAD TUNNEL UNDER THE HUDSON: A SECTION OF THE NEW IN A HOLLAND TUBE (BETWEEN NEW YORK AND JERSEY CITY) OPENED BY 
HOLLAND TUBES (LEFT) COMPARED WITH A SMALLER RAILWAY PREDECESSOR, AND PRESIDENT COOLIDGE: AIR VENTS, CONCEALED LIGHTS, AND AN EMERGENCY 
SHOWING THE VENTILATION SYSTEM FOR MOTOR-CAR EXHAUST FUMES. TRAFFIC SIGNAL BOX (ON CEILING BEHIND FIRST CAR TO RIGHT). 

















A NEW SAFETY DEVICE FOR AEROPLANES RECENTLY DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS~ 
FULLY WITH THE SECRETARY FOR AIR (SIR SAMUEL HOARE) AS PASSENGER : 
A MACHINE FITTED WITH HANDLEY PAGE WING-SLOTS, 


The new buildings at Croydon Aerodrome, which will make London’s air 
port the finest in the world, are expected to be occupied early next year.—— 
New York is to spend £200,000,000 during the next five years on improve- 
ment schemes, including tunnels, subways, and’ bridges. The first of these 
works—the Holland Tubes, named after the engineer who designed them, 
the late Mr. Clifford M. Holland—was opened on November 12 by President 














THE AIR SAFETY DEVICE FOR THE AMERICAN RIGHTS IN WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT HAS GIVEN £220,000: AN AEROPLANE WING FITTED WITH THE NEW 





Coolidge. The twin tubes are the longest ever built—9250 ft. The chief HANDLEY PAGE AUTOMATIC SLOTS. 

problem was ventilation, to get rid of motor exhaust fumes. Mr. J. B. S. 

Haldane, the British scientist, had discovered, from mining researches, that air rises——-On November 18, at Cricklewood aerodrome, Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for 
no one could live for an hour in an atmosphere containing over 4 parts of Air, went up as passenger in an old Bristol “ fighter’ fitted with the new safety device— 
carbon monoxide to 10,000 “parts of air. To prevent this danger, a system the Handley Page automatic wing-slots. Their efficiency was very fully d trated, 
was devised by which vitiated air is carried away through the roof into and Service machines are to be fitted with them. Their effect is to retain lateral 


an exhaust duct, and under the road is another duct from which fresh control in the event of stalling at a dangerous angle, and prevent a spin and nose-dive. 
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THE IVEAGH BEQUEST TO BE SHOWN AT THE ACADEMY: 7 4 
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“RETURNING FROM MARKET”: BY RUBENS 
(1S77-140) AND FRANZ SNYDERS (1579-1657). 
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“THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT’’: BY THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1783). 
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“THE MAN WITH A STICK ’’: BY FRANS HALS 
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**MISS LINLEY'’: BY GEORGE ROMNEY 





“MRS. SMITH AND HER NIECE”: BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
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“JAMES STUART, 
DUKE OF 
RICHMOND ” : 

BY VAN DYCK 
(1599-1641) 



































“THE GUITAR-PLAYER”’: BY JAN 
VERMEER OF DELFT (c. 1632-1675). 
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The late Earl of Iveagh bequeathed to the nation his great collection of pictures (estimated to be worth at least £500,000) and Ken Wood House, Hampstead, 
as a permanent home for the collection. In view of the fact that the necessary alterations to Ken Wood cannot be completed for some months, it has been 
arranged, through the good offices of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” that the sixty-three pictures of the Iveagh Bequest are to be shown at Burlington House, in January, 
along with the Royal Academy’s Winter Exhibition, which this time takes the form of a memorial display of the work of Royal Academicians lately deceased. um, 
Most of Lord Iveagh’s pictures are unfamiliar to the public, and their presence at the Royal Academy will greatly enhance the interest of the forthcoming 
exhibition. In an appreciation of the Iveagh Bequest, Mr. P. G. Konody, the well-known art critic, writes: ‘‘ Less known even than this masterpiece 
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: Y A GREAT COLLECTION FOR THE NATION, WITH KEN WOOD. 
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“MISS MURRAY 
BY 
SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE 
(1769-1830). 
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nee = — : pn “SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, THE HARROW PRODIGY”: 
a rrr rr rrr . /. BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN (1756-1823). 
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“THE CHILDREN OF J. ANGERSTEIN"’: BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
(1723-1792). 
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(The Man with a Stick) representing Pieter Van den 


(Rembrandt's self-portrait of 1663) is Frans Hals’s superb portrait known as ‘L’Homme 4a la Canne’ 
A picture of quite 


Broecke, of Antwerp, founder of Batavia, with a subtle smile which recalls the famous ‘ Laughing Cavalier’ in the Wallace Collection. 
exceptional stateliness and dignity, even for so courtly a master as Van Dyck, is the full-length portrait of Henrietta of Lorraine, Prineses of Phalsburg. attended 
by a black page-boy. It was purchased at Antwerp by Endymion Porter for Charles I. At the Duke of Hamilton’s sale in 1682 it realised £2100. 

On the whole, Lord Iveagh concentrated upon securing an unrivalled collection of portraits by the great English portraitists of the eighteenth century, Bese more 
particularly, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. One of the most attractive is the charming group of the Angerstein children, for which Reynolds was paid £200."" In the 
picture ‘‘ Returning from Market,” the man’s head is considered to be a portrait of Rubens himself. Bryan's  eemenery of Painters'’ says: ‘* The talents 
of Snyders excited the admiration of Rubens, who frequently entrusted him to paint the animals, fruit, etc., in his pictures.’ 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
































A BRITISH FOSSIL COME TO LIFE! THE FALSE-KILLER WHALE. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Infancy of Animals,” “Che Courtship of Animals,” e&., etc. 


wr men casually speak of the study of 

Natural History as an interesting “ hobby,’’ 
one may say of them at once that they have no more 
than a vague perception of the theme on which they 
have ventured to express an opinion. It evidently 
conjures up in their minds but a momentary con- 
sciousness of things such as beetles, butterflies, and 
birds: things suitable enough as a source of amuse- 
ment for youngsters—keeping them out of mischief— 
but which are scarcely “‘ profitable ’’ for grown men ; 
though they may know some who, in spite of this 
weakness, are “‘ quite good fellows’’! This attitude 
is unfortunate; and I have a suspicion that it is 


nosed whales, but, to his amazement, found the 
false-killer, Pseudorca crassidens ! 


Hitherto this species has held a place as a British 
whale solely on the evidence of a skull found in the 
fens near Peterborough, and described by Owen so 
long ago as 1841; and a skeleton found in the Cam- 
bridge fens a year or two ago, and presented by 
Dr. Garrod to the British Museum of Natural His- 
tory. These probably are relics of similar catas- 
trophes at a time when the Wash extended inland 
over what is now the fen land of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire, which takes us back to the end of 

the last Glacial epoch. , 


Living as it does on cuttle-fish, one naturally 
asks, Why should it be so rare? For other species, 
such as the pilot or ‘‘ca’ing’’ whale, the great bottle- 
nosed whale, and the huge sperm whale, are of like 
habits in this matter of food, and are still relatively 
abundant. But we have a parallel in. the case of 
the ‘‘ beaked whales’’ of the genus Mesoplodon 
and Berardius, which also feed on cuttle-fish, and 
are rare. Of one, indeed, True’s beaked whale 
(Mesoplodon mirus), but three examples have ever 
been taken: two in American waters, and one, now 
in the British Museum, off the Irish coast. Layard’s 
beaked . whale, and its near relative, Mesoplodon 





From those far-off 











days till 1861, Pseu- 
dorca, so far as we 
know, never entered 
our northern seas; but 
in that year a school 
of about one hundred 
made their way into 
the Baltic. One or 
two were stranded at 
Middelfurt, and the 
rest at Kiel. Curiously 
enough, no_ serious 
attempt was made 

















to collect specimens, 





NOT VERY NEARLY RELATED TO THE FALSE-KILLER: THE VORACIOUS 
KILLER -WHALE—ONE SPECIMEN OF WHICH WAS FOUND TO CONTAIN 


14 SEALS AND 13 PORPOISES! 


The Killer Whale, the males of which run to a length of 30 ft., has an enormous dorsal 
fin, as much as 6 ft. high, and a remarkable coloration, the under-parts being white, the 
upper jet-black, save for a pale-brown patch extending from the eye backwards, and a 
similar patch of a pointed oval behind the dorsal fin. Intensely active, it develops an 
enormous appetite. As many as thirteen porpoises and fourteen seals have been taken 


from the stomach of one animal! 


sometimes due to chance acquaintanceships with 
enthusiasts who, concentrating all their energies on 
mere ‘‘collecting,”” bore all and sundry with their 
unquenchable babble of “ rarities’’ which they have 
captured, often with a silver hook. 


The detached, and unsympathetic, outlook on all 
things concerning Natural History to which I have 
just referred is well illustrated by the newspapers 
which have just called our attention to a “ disaster ”’ 
which befell a school of whales the other day on the 
shores of Dornoch Firth, / 
Sutherlandshire. The in- 


though Reinhardt did 
what he could. The 
British Museum will 
make amends for this 
mistake by securing, 
as skeletons, the bulk 
of the victims of the 
stranding in Dornoch Firth ; while 
ample material in the way of 
viscera for dissection has been 
collected, in addition to dissection made on the 
spot by Mr. Hinton. This is well, for his know- 
ledge of cetacean anatomy is indeed _ extensive. 
The skeletons sent home will be used for ex- 
change purposes with other museums. They will 
be much in demand, for it would seem that one 
might search all the museums in the world and not 
find more than twenty skulls, and parts of skulls, 
and half-a-dozen skeletons. 


Somewhere about 1864 a mixed school of whales 


EVIDENCE FOR CLAIMING THE FALSE-KILLER WHALE AS A 
BRITISH SPECIES: THE SKULL FROM THE PETERBOROUGH FENS. 


This is the skull of the False-killer from the Peterborough fens described by 
Owen in 1841. 
two ago in a Cambridge fen, the claim to include the False-killer as a British 


On the evidence of this alone, and the skeleton found a year or 
species was based. 


densirostris, are other excessively rare species of 
which complete skeletons are unknown. 


Although called the “ False-killer,”’ it is not, 
though some would have it so, very nearly related 
to the killer whale (Orcinus orca), but, as others 
have contended, to the pilot, or ca’ing whale; which 
used to be driven ashore by the natives of the Faroes 
and the Shetlands, a hundred or so at a time, for 
the sake of the oil they yield. 


It may be that, on occasion, these whales will 
also eat fish, since from the stomach of the great 
sperm whales, bonitos and albicores have been 
taken. But, be this as it may, the wanderings of 
these creatures bring 
home to us an aspect of 





cident is placed before 
us as though it were 
comparable to, say, a 
railway accident, or a 
record of the devastat- 
ing track of a cyclone. 
We are to get what mo- 
mentary thrill we may 
out of the “ news,’’ and 
wait for the next. 


But there is much 
more in this stranding 
than appears to be re- 








life in the sea seldom, 
perhaps, realised. We all 
know that cuttle - fish 
live in the sea, but it 
is clear that they must 
travelinimmense hordes; 
since they must be for 
ever harassed by schools 
of whales of many spe- 
cies, some of huge size. 


For sheer voracity, 
however, none of these 








alised. Such__ events, 
indeed, if our perception 
is alert, reveal, as it 
were, a “ flash - light”’ 
picture of Life, and the 
calamities which dog its 
footsteps among the 
“lower orders of Creation.’ Such a picture be- 
comes more, rather than less, interesting because 
it matches our own experience. The “‘ King of 
Terrors’’ is always terrible, but he becomes still 
more fearsome when he slays in heaps, as in this 
case. It is not, however, on the slaying that 
I wish to lay stress, but rather on the slain, 
and the causes which led up to their end. These 
slain, then, were no ordinary whales, but of a species 
which men of science have rarely ever seen in the 
flesh. I am not sure, indeed, if the only two for whom 
this good fortune can be claimed are not the Danish 
naturalist, Reinhardt, in 1861, and Mr. M. A. C. 
Hinton, of the British Museum, who hurried north 
on receiving news of the stranding now under con- 
sideration. He went up expecting to find bottle- 


the body, is strikingly small. 


The coloration is of a uniform black. 


A SPECIES UNKNOWN IN BRITAIN SINCE THE GLACIAL EPOCH: ONE OF THE 120 FALSE-KILLER WHALES 
(PSEUDORCA CRASSIDENS) RECENTLY STRANDED 


The full-grown male False-killer is about nineteen feét in length, and weighs about two tons. The head, in proportion to the length of 
The female is somewhat smaller than the male. Not since 1861 
has this species entered northern seas. The “school” stranded in the Dornoch Firth is the first recorded occurrence of this species on 


British shores since the days of the Glacial Epoch. 


was stranded in Adventure Bay, Tasmania. There 
were killer whales, pilot whales (Globicephala), and 
false - killers. Of the last, skeletons at least 
were saved. One of them is now in the British 
Museum, one in the Museum of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and two in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Tasmanian waters are to be regarded 
as the headquarters of this animal, whence from 
time to time mysterious migrations seem to take 
place — possibly on account of a famine in cuttle- 
fish. Single specimens have been recorded from 
Peru and the Caribbean Sea, two from Florida, one 
from Lower California, and one from Davis Strait ; 
while “‘ specimens ’”’ are said to have been taken at 
Travancore. But even in Tasmanian seas it seems 
now to be extremely rare. 


IN DORNOCH FIRTH. 


whales can compare with 
the “ killer,’’ which will 
attack and kill the huge 
right-whales. By way 
of illustrating their in- 
satiable appetite, let me 
cite an instance wherein 
from the stomach of one 
of these animals no less than thirteen porpoises and 
fourteen seals were extracted ! Whether he was still 
hunting for more at the time he was killed, we 
cannot say; but one may imagine that he had at 
least taken the edge off his appetite ! 


Here comes the moral of my story. Now that 
we are all talking of the not-distant world-shortage 
of food owing to the unchecked increase of popu- 
lation, these migrations of the false-killer, and their 
attendant disasters, have a sombre interest. But, 
for these creatures, the world is still large: for us 
there can be no “ migration”’ ; there will be ‘‘ standing 
room only ’’-—and another disaster transcending any 
that the world has yet witnessed. Let us take note 
of this “ lesson in Natural History "’ ! 
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A SCHOOL OF WHALES THOUGHT EXTINCT STRANDED IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue Lower Pxorocrarn sy Miss E. Woo.rs-Murray. 
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7 ENTICED TO THEIR DOOM IN SHALLOW WATER BY A SHOAL OF HERRINGS: SOME OF THE 120 FALSE-KILLER WHALES (A SPECIES CONSIDERED EXTINCT) 4 
% RECENTLY STRANDED IN DORNOCH FIRTH—A REMARKABLE EVENT THAT HAS GIVEN THE LITTLE SUMMER RESORT, BONAR BRIDGE, A “WINTER SEASON.” i 
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j PRONOUNCED TO BE “ROYAL FISH '’—A DECISION THAT ASSIGNED THE REMOVAL OF CARCASSES TO THE COASTGUARD (REPRESENTING THE BOARD OF TRADE) } 
‘| AND SAVED LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND LANDOWNERS FROM A SEVERE TAX ON THEIR RESOURCES: ONE OF THE STRANDED FALSE-KILLER WHALES. Fi 
| ER ne nn SSCP ELL SL DLS LDL SSD LED L LID wore sieninsianpetosccnncislacstineiee dimen 
One of the most surprising events in the history of zoology was the recent the Moray Firth by herring shoals. . . . By November 7 all life had apparently 

stranding of a school of 120 whales in the shallows of Dornoch Firth, on the disappeared. The question then arose of removing the carcasses. . . . The burial 

coast of Sutherland. As Mr. Pycraft says on our “ World of Science” page, they of a whale previously stranded had cost £20, and the disposal of the bodies would 

were “no ordinary whales, but of a species which men of science have rarely have been a severe tax on the resources of any Highland town or landowner. . : 

ever seen in the flesh. . . . Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, of the British Museum, hurried The Scottish Board of Health informed the local authorities that, if Royal fish, 

north on receiving news of the stranding. He went up expecting to find bottle- the work of removal lay with the Coastguard as representing the Board of 

nosed whales, but to his amazement found the false - killer, Pseudorca crassidens.”' Trade. The whales were identified as Royal fish by a representative of the British 





A “Times” correspondent writes: ‘‘ The school of whales was enticed far into Museum. Many had already been towed out to sea and sunk in sixty fathoms.” 
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4 ROM the archives of the Imperial War Museum 
has come a film of the war more impressive 

in its simple statement of facts, more moving in 
its stark truth, than all the heroics and flaunting 


“ARRAS” (TIVOL).—“ONE OF THE BEST” (MARBLE ARCH PAVILION).——“THE RING” (ASTORIA). 


severe criticism, whilst dozens of foreign films are 
allowed to pass unnoticed. That may be so, and 
the reason is that those dozens are just the swelling 
of a familiar flood which our ‘single spies’’ are 

called upon to confront and even 











to divert. In this task, this com- 
petitive endeavour of our present 
activity, each addition is of great 
importance, each picture needs to 
be a pillar of strength. Therefore 
to hail each picture with patriotic 
enthusiasm, regardless of its value, 
is not only a poor compliment to 
our capacities as film-makers, but 
also of poor service to the “ great 
push.”’ The impression I have 
gained from the British films re- 
cently completed is that too little 
attention is being bestowed on the 
story. The crudities of the old- 
fashioned melodramas cannot stand 
the searchlight of the camera. Loose 
threads, want of logic and of mo- 
tive, actions that remain unex- 
plained or ring false, so many points 
that may be glossed over by drama- 
tic dialogue and the fine frenzy of 
an actor, stand forth in uncompro- 








A FLY’S FOOTPRINT CONTAINING SPORES AND SHOWING GROWTH: 
A FASCINATING ITEM IN THE FILM “SECRETS OF NATURE.” 


This item occurs in a series of pictures called “‘ Plants of the 

Pantry,” and the programme says: “ Flies aré frequent distributors 

of mould from one food substance to another, and leave behind 

them what Sherlock Holmes never discovered—' Living Footprints’ 
of mould spores that quickly germinate.” 


patriotism of war-romances. In ‘‘Arras”’ are no 
pretty girls and fancy dresses a la Tyrolese Mddel, but 
patient, beshawled women in rather draggled black 
skirts and serviceable clogs. Here are no hysterical 
soldiers hurling defiance at their Maker and mockery 
at Man from a convenient shell-hole, but companies 
of commonplace Tommies going about their duties 
so quietly, so unquestioningly, as almost to seem 
casual over it. Yet all around them is man-made 
devastation, catastrophe more cruel if not so com- 
plete as any born of Nature. Doomed Arras, with 
its broken Cathedral, its hundreds of homes reduced 
to inglorious heaps of bricks and mortar, with here 
and there a gay strip of wallpaper fluttering from 
the wreckage of a room like a flag on a sinking ship— 
Arras, incredibly battered, yet wearing still an air 
of patient fortitude; and the tragic orchards, every 
tree-trunk hacked in twain, crowns that should be, 
later on, a wealth of blossom and of fruit prone on 
the ground—if testimony were needed of war-hysteria, 
circumspice ! 

War, without any romantic frills, wears a strange 
mask of every-day-ness. ‘Over the top '’—that 
moment that has petrified a pulse-beat in many a 
war melodrama—becomes almost a “* go-as-you-please”’ 
scramble. You keep your hands in your pockets and 
whistle a tune and go out to dodge a few shells! Quite 
a game, that shell-dodging! Presently complacency 
is shattered, security rudely shaken ; something seems 
to rise up and hit you between the eyes. Just a 
brief realisation of the horrible toll of war; just a 
glimpse of huddled forms—shapeless, scarcely haman— 
of a muddy refuge in an angle of a trench where the 
German prisoners, doing a bit of work for England 
as stretcher-bearers, have set down their pathetic 
burdens; whilst the war goes on, and men carry on, 
even to the official photographers, until they have 
secured their picture, though hell be let loose around 
them. It is well that we should know what war 
is like, unsentimentalised war, its edges left raw, its 
mud prosaic and ugly. The Trustees of the Imperial 
War Museum, who gave the necessary permission 
to the Tivoli for the showing of this impressive docu- 
ment, are to be as much congratulated as is the man- 
agement for securing the picture. 


Whilst in teclinical achievement our British 
producers are forging ahead at a rate that augurs 
well for the future of British films, our scenarios 
seem to be lagging sadly behind. Time and again 
our praises would ring clarion-clear were they not 
muted by the poverty of plots. It has been said 
that we expect a great deal, perhaps too much, of 
our hume-grown productions. We are blamed for 
subjecting every British film to close scrutiny and 


mising disclosure against the back- 
ground of realism supplied by the 
medium of cinematography. 

















A LEAF’S BREATHING ORGANS (STOMATA) THAT 
ABSORB NUTRIMENT FROM SUN, RAIN, AND AIR: 
A FILM PHOTOGRAPH FROM “SECRETS OF NATURE.” 
One section of the film “‘ Secrets of Nature,” is 





telling scene. The episode in the gaming-house, whither 
the villain’s tool is lured to be thoroughly fleeced by his 
evil genius, is admirably handled and full of tension. 
It is a thousand pities that Mr. Hunter, trying to 
combine three simultaneous actions, has split up the 
fine scene of the drumming-out by continually switch- 
ing us off to watch a fight between the two villains, 
or the aimless doings of a comic soldier, or, again, to 
the swooning heroine, struggling to her lover’s aid. 
It would have been far better for the steady growth 
of the drama had the ceremony in the barrack-square 
reached its culmination uninterrupted. The acting 
honours of this melodrama fall to the impersonators 
of the two bad men, Mr. James Lindsay as the master- 
villain and spy, and Mr. Carlyle Blackwell as his 
gambling catspaw. Miss Eve Grey and Mr. Walter 
Butler make a pretty pair of lovers, albeit as indetinite 
as their own love-story. 


There is a good deal more punch, in every sense 
of the word, in Mr. Alfred Hitchcock’s production 
showing at the, Astoria and entitled ‘‘ The Ring.” 
Dealing with the career of a young prize-fighter, from 
the naphtha-lighted fighting booth of a country fair 
to the superior ring beneath the arc-lights in the 
Albert Hall, it is remarkable for the powerful handling 
of some of the scenes and for the skill which Mr. 
Hitchcock shows in suggesting the atmosphere he 
requires. There is movement, colour, humour, in 
the crowd amongst the merry-go-rounds and tents of 
the travelling fair. There is imagination and a sure 
sense of drama in the scenes of the great fight, where 
two men are fighting for more than a championship. 
Mr. Hitchcock's effects are solid, and he knows exactly 
how to get them. From the point of view of pro- 
duction, ‘‘The Ring’ undoubtedly deserves the 
high praise it has received from all quarters. But 
I am not to be persuaded that the story itself reaches 
the level of its treatment. It has the merit of sim- 
plicity, for it merely tells of the prize-fighter’s young 
wife who requites his unswerving devotion and hard 
work by running after his richer patron. Without 
a single scruple, she indulges her taste for a gay life, 
and when her husband remonstrates she leaves him 
instantly for his rival. I confess I found it difficult 
to work up any sort of interest in this heartless baggage, 
and still more difficult to find any joy in her con- 
version, when, seeing her husband on the verge of 
collapse in the fight, she creeps to his side to whisper 
words of courage that spur him on to victory. Here, 
again, the story strikes me as nothing but a frame- 
work for the real purpose of the picture—the traffic 
of the ring. The film has the advantage of excellent 
interpretation. Miss Lilian Hall-Davies, Mr. Carl 
Brisson, and Mr. Ian Hunter as the protagonists of 
the eternal triangle, and, indeed, the whole company, 
have evidently been inspired by their producer to a 
rare sincerity and strength. 





called ** The Story of a Leaf.” “In the leaf 
(we read) are placed the stomata, or breathing 
cells, which close at night or in bad weather 
Then the cells remain inactive. On a fine day 
the stomata open, and the cells toil feverishly to 
transfer nourishment to the main stem.” 


Thus the old play by Seymour Hicks 
and George Edwardes, ‘One of the 
Best,” despite the excellent military 
scenes and its delightful Regency dress- 
ing, falls short of complete success be- 
cause of its weaknesses of plot. Such 
story as it possesses is wholly devised 
to lead up to the big scene—the drum- 
ming-out of the falsely accused hero, an 
episode in which the military drill and 
all the details of a ceremony which 
slowly and even pompously divests its 
victim of his honour are not lacking in 
emotional effect. But the villain’s 
clumsy stratagems in his efforts to get 
hold of certain military papers, the even 
less credible fastening of the theft on to 














an innocent man, and the paltry en- 
quiries into that theft at the court 

martial, leave us entirely unconvinced, 
The whole thing is artificial, as artificial 
as the terrible ‘ comic-relief,’’ a fetish 
of the past that ought to be knocked on 
the head for good and all. Mr. P. Hayes 
Hunter, a new producer, has a discrim- 
inating eye for a charming setting and a 
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“POOR MAN’S ORCHID” (SCHIZANTHUS) “SHOOTS ITS 
POLLEN ON TO A BEE'S BACK BY A CATAPULT WORKED BY THE 
INSECT’S OWN WEIGHT”: A REMARKABLE METHOD OF FERTILISATION 

SHOWN 
“Secrets of Nature’’ is a fascinating natural history film presented at the London 
November 18 by Pro Patria Films, Ltd., and introduced to a dis- 
tinguished audience by Mr. Bernard Shaw. One of six hitherto unshown pictures 
* The Romance of Flowers,”’ including wonderful methods of fertilisation. 


IN A NEW FILM, “SECRETS OF NATURE.” 
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Y STRANGE “BEAUTY CULTURE”: FACE SCARS; DISTENDED LIPS AND EARS. 


PuHorocRaPHs Nos. 1 AND 3 FROM THE NEw Fim, ‘“‘ A VoyAGE TO THE Conco”; Nos. 2 AND 4 FROM M. Anpré Gipe’s Fortncominc Book oF THE Same Tite. By Courtesy or M. Marc ALLEGRET. 
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been seen before. In some notes supplied with photographs Nos. 2 and 4 above 


Fashion sometimes takes curious forms, even in this country, but none quite so 
we read: ‘“ The Bororo tribe, living west of Lake Chad, are Mahometans, and 


strange as those seen in these remarkable photographs. They belong to the 

same set as those given on a double-page in this number, illustrating the journey are migrating slowly eastward, with the idea of getting nearer to Mecca. They 
of M. Mare Allégret and M. André Gide to a remote and little-known region of are a wealthy tribe, possessing large herds of cattle. This Bororo girl wears 
4 Central Africa. This expedition, as we have noted, resulted in the production numerous ear-rings. Her hair is covered with rancid grease that has a disagreeable 
} of a wonderful film picture of native life, entitled ‘‘ Voyage au Congo,” which | smell. The Madjingaye tribe is a branch of the great Sara tribe, one of the 
strongest and finest in Central Africa. The men wear a goatskin fastened behind. 


has already fascinated Paris, and is before long to be shown in London. It is 
Most of the women wear nothing, but some have a bead apron.” 


described as giving a more intimate picture of native customs than has ever 
c 
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A CENTRAL AFRICAN “EDEN”: UNIQUE sea mn 
IDYLLS OF NATIVE LIFE. “ 
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\’ 6. WITH SOME OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ HAIR (A HIGHLY PRIZED GIFT) PLAITED IN \\ ff 7. “THE DANCE OF THE GODS": MOUNDANG SORCERERS COVERED IN WEIRD ay i 
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bf 10. WITH FISHING-NETS HUNG FROM HOOKS (TOP LEFT), CIRCULAR GRANARY (TO RIGHT OF “ HORSE-SHOE”’ ¥ Pe SHEPHERD BOYS BESIDE A CAGE UNDER WHICH THE 
N DOOR ON LEFT), AND WICKER CAGE (EXTREME LEFT) TO PROTECT POULTRY FROM EAGLES: BUILDINGS OCCUPIED ; AGAINST BAGLES: A GROUP AT MALA, A MASSA VILL 
ds. BY A MASSA FAMILY. , ’ 

These remarkably interesting photographs were taken during an expedition into a remote and little-known region of Central Africa, made by a young French : oe 
traveller, M. Marc Allégret, in company with the well-known French writer, M. André Gide. As a result of their journey they recently produced a film called pe 
** Voyage au Congo,” which has run with great success for fourteen weeks at the Vieux Colombier in Paris, and is shortly, we understand, to be seen in nt 
London. Some of our photographs, as noted above, form part of the film, and the others will be included as illustrations in M. Gide’s forthcoming book th 
(bearing the same title as the film) which is to be published by the “‘Nouvelle Revue Frangaise."" ‘‘ This is the first time (says a Parisian critic) that an ob 
author of such rank has had recourse to the artistry of the film to render impressions of distant lands. It enables one to imagine what might have been § st 


PuorocraPns Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, AND 12 FROM THE New Fiim, “ A Voyace To THE Conco.” Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 19, 
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—~ ~~ A LITTLE-KNOWN REGION OF CENTRAL AFRICA 
: FILMED IN “A VOYAGE TO THE CONGO.” 
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h ; done by Stevenson himself in a film of the South Seas. The ‘ Voyage au Congo’ is very different from the ordinary travel film that lays stress on thrills and 

3 ' perils. It is a series of idyllic pictures . . . of a remote African Eden, whose inhabitants are seen both at work and at play. . . . To get their material the 
: { authors went on foot into the heart of the Equatorial forest, far from the tracks of the motor-car.” A note on Photograph No. | says: ‘‘ The clay used in 
ie i this locality must be of a peculiar kind. When a pot happens to be broken, the .bits are all eaten by the natives. It is the only district where this has been 
ges observed.” Regarding No. 6, we read: ‘‘ Women of the ‘smart set’ put some of their husbands’ hair under their own. One of the most appreciated gifts from a 


’ man to a woman is a bunch of hair, which the lady plaits with her own to make an elaborate coiffure, its height indicating her succés mondain." 


AND 11 FROM M. ANprE Grpe’s FortHcoMING Book OF THE Same TitLte. By Courtesy or M. Marc ALLEGRET. 
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come my way for review could be called ‘‘ bookish.” I am 
‘‘undulated ” (as the dressmaker said in Punch the other 
day) with travel books, sport books, art books, crime books, 
gossip books, and so ad infinitum. Apart from fiction, the 
modern book is a medium of talk rather than of literary 
craft ; a ‘‘loud speaker ’’ for the human gramophone. I am 
not objecting to such books ; most of them are enjoyable, and 
many are magnificent ; but they are not exactly literature. 


Q 
f* W modern 


How many authors on the autumn lists, one might 
ask, could be admitted to the classic company of ‘“‘ English 
Men of Letters"? To that series, by the way, a notable 
addition was recently made—*t Horace WaALpoLe.” By 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart (Macmillan; 5s.). The practice 
of literature, as understood at Strawberry Hill, differed 
somewhat from the modern manner. The epistolary 
art, of which Walpole was a master, has been killed by 
the typewriter. On the other hand, his pioneer work in 
social history opened up a vast field that is still being 
industriously cultivated. 


The vogue of reminiscence is, at any rate, justified in 
such a book as ‘* MEMORIES AND Notes.” By Anthony 
Hope. With a Photograph of the Author (Hutchinson ; 
7s. 6d.). Apart from its happy pen-portraits of many 
famous contemporaries, it is especially attractive for what 
the author calls ‘‘the inside view of an old stager” re- 
garding the literary profession. The inception of his 
most famous story is thus de- 


While it tells all that the average collector needs to know 
on the practical side of his hobby—what books are to be 
sought in each period, their values, and prices paid—it 
stresses throughout the human and romantic aspect. The 
authors write so pleasantly, With so much geniality, allusion, 
comment, and biographical detail, that their work really 
amounts to a very readable history of English literature. 

‘* What a part inns have played in English literature ! ” 
So runs a comment on Shenstone’s one celebrated line, 
followed by allusions to the inns of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Defoe, Fielding, Dickens, Stevenson, ‘“‘ and so down to Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Belloc.”” This brings me to two books 
in praise of ‘‘ mine host *"—an anthology and a history— 
which make an inseparable pair. The anthology, a delight- 
ful collection in prose and verse, is ‘‘ THE Book OF THE 
Inn.” Being 200 pictures of the English inn from the 
earliest times to the coming of the railway hotel. Selected 
and edited by Thomas Burke (Constable; 7s. 6d.). The 
“pictures,” of course, are ‘‘ pen pictures.’”” The com- 
panion book is ‘‘ THe TAVERNS OF OLD ENGLAND.” By 
Henry Pain Maskell. Illustrated by Alan Gill (Philip 
Allan; ros. 6d.). An excellent brew, frothing with anec- 
dote, and flavoured with social philosophy. The author’s 
plea for the inn, as ‘‘ a refuge from class hatred,” is fortified 
by clerical support and a quotation from that convivial 
paper, the Church Times, anent St. Francis and “ little 
Brother Beer.” 





As the inn is proverbially near the church, I now step 


comparison, 
with the most 
vital and heart-searching book of self-revelation written 
in our day, by another woman novelist ‘‘dead ere her 
prime "’—the ‘‘ JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD.”’ 
Edited by J. Middleton Murry (Constable; 7s. 6d.). In 
his prefatory memoir Mr. Murry emphasises ‘‘ one element 
in her nature ... essential to a peculiar qualjty of her 
work . . . a kind of purity.” 


There is a certain affinity also, mutatis mutandis, be- 
tween the “ Journal” and a self-record of singular charm 
left by a brilliant young archeologist likewise doomed 
to early death—namely, ‘‘ THE Diary or RussELL BERES- 
FoRD.” Edited by Cecil Roberts (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.). 
After being invalided out of the war, Russell Beresford 
was engaged in excavations at Carthage. His remark 
on the second page—‘‘ I have no use for women, nor they 
for me ’’—was later refuted by the episode that forms the 
central theme. But the love affair does not monopolise 
the interest, and the diarist makes us feel the romance 
of archeology, especially at Carthage. ‘‘Why has no 
writer of genius (he asks) ever given his attention to this 
place ? Flaubert failed, and had not the advantages of 
recent excavations. ...‘Salammbo’ is a butcher boy’s 
nightmare. ... Anatole France might have made Car- 
thage live.”’ Later comes a comment on ‘*‘ Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard.’” ‘“ What a superb study Anatole 
France has made of this old archzxologist !’’ These obiter 





dicta serve to introduce ‘‘ PREFACES AND INTRODUCTIONS * 


AND OTHER UNCOLLELCTED PAPERS.” 





scribed: ‘‘One day—it was the 
28th of November, 1893—I was 
walking back from the Westmin- 
ster County Court (where I had 
won my case) to the Temple, when 
the idea of * Ruritania’ came into 
my head. Arrived at my chamber, 
I reviewed it over a pipe, and the 
next day I wrote the first chap- 
ter.” This passage is typical of the 
book; it tells us something, but 
not all. What was it that really 
suggested Ruritania? Not, I pre- 
sume, Charing Cross Station. The 
inner revelations are withheld, and 
on the whole the atmosphere of 
these memories recalls ‘‘ The Dolly 
Dialogues” more than ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 

From another novelist comes 
a beguiling little book of essays— 
humoroxs, kindly, philosophical— 
entitled ‘‘ ToKEFIELD Parers.”” By 
Frank Swinnerton (Secker ; 7s. 6d.). 
The paper on cats reminds me 
rather of Leigh Hunt. How should 
a book not be beguiling when it 
is written by a man who says of 
his own aim in life : ** I wanted to 
live in a little old-fashioned cottage 














By Anatole France Translated, 
with a Foreword and Notes, by J. 
Lewis May (Lane; 7s. 6d.), a wel- 
come addition to the works of 
Anatole France in English, issued 
from the Bodley Head. 


Taking my cue from Anatole 
France’s preface to the poems of 
Simone de Caillavet, I lead on to 
the stage, by way of grand finale,a 
goodly chorus of bards. I regret 
that, owing to limitations of space, 
I cannot award any solo parts, but 
I would particularly commend Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe’s masterly render- 
ings from the Greek anthology— 
“OrHers Apipe" (Benn; 6s.), 
and Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s deliciously 
original eclogues, ‘‘ ENGLAND RE- 
CLAIMED”’ (Duckworth; 7s. 6d.), 
the first instalment of a trilogy 
presenting in poetic portraiture a 
panorama of English character. 
Ifidispensable to a study of contem- 
porary verse is Mr. J. C. Squire’s 
new anthology, ‘‘ SELECTIONS FROM 
MopDERN Poets ” (Secker ; 7s. 6d.), 
combining in one volume the first 
and second series, Here may be 
found, inter alia plurima, some 








in the country, to write goodish 
novels, and to marry for love... . 
I wanted to be happy. This last 
item was a superfluous ambition, 
because it is very dithcult for me 
to be unhappy—‘ Cheerfulness will 
keep breaking in.’ ” 


Every bookman and_= scholar 
will welcome ‘“ THE StTuDENT's 
GUIDE TO THE LIBRARIES OF Lonpon.” With an 
Account of the Most linportant Archives, and other 
Aids to Study. By Reginald Arthur Rye, Goldsmith’s 
Librarian of the University of London. Third Edition ; 
Revised and Enlarged. With sixty-one full-page Illus- 
trations (University of London Press; ros.). This large 
and excellently illustrated volume is far more than a guide 
to London’s book treasures, although it fulfils that pur- 
pose to pertcction. It contains also, in the historical intro- 
duction and elsewhere, much delightful reading about 
beok production in the past, beginning with ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. ‘* London,” we read, 
‘possesses not only the largest library in existence (1.¢., 
that of the British Museum), but also over 660 other libraries 
included in the Guide.” It may interest the present Lord 
Mayor to know that one of the first circulating libraries 
was established in 1740, by ‘‘a bookseller called Batho at 
his shop in the Strand.” 


There are people who regard a book much as an ento- 
mologist regards a beetle—as something to catch and put 
in aglasscase. The book-reader, as well as the book-hunter, 
however (and “I have known,” as the Duchess of Plaza- 
Toro says, “‘ instances in which the characteristics of both 
conditions existed concurrently in the same individual "’), 
will enjov * ENGiisH Books, 1475-1900 "' : A Signpost for 
Collectors. By Charles J. Sawyer and F. J. Harvey Darton. 
With roo illustrations (London, Charles J. Sawyer, Ltd.;: 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Co.; Two Vols., £2 2s.). 
As betits their subject, these volumes are beautifully 
printed and bound, while the illustrations include many 
interesting old title-pages, facsimile manuscripts, and wood- 
cuts. Nor is the letterpress of a too-technical austerity. 


DOES HE (OR M. CLEMENCEAU) MORE RESEMBLE THE 
HEAD ON THE ANCIENT CANAANITE CULT-OBJECT 
ILLUSTRATED OPPOSITE? MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


The 3000-year-old head from Beisan illustrated on the opposite page is thought to bear some resemblance both 
to Mr. Lloyd George and M. Georges Clemenceau (‘the Tiger,” as he is popularly called). We give portraits 


of both to enable our readers to form an opinion. M. Clemenceau, it may be recalled, is now eighty-six years 


of age, and is living in retirement. 


across to ‘‘HawortH ParsonaGe": A Picture of the 
Bronté Family. By Isabel C. Clarke. With four Illus- 
trations (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). Charlotte during her life- 
time became a reluctant celebrity. Visitors flocked to “* the 
little grey oblong parsonage,” and even ‘ neighbouring 
clergy (says the author) sought a pretext for coming 
over to see Mr. Bronté and wished to entertain him at the 
Black Bull (inns and literature again!) in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of his wonderful daughter.” Isabel 
Clarke’s admirable book is purely biographical, and offers 
no “ fresh criticism and analysis of the novels.”” A notable 
feature is her exaltation of Emily. 


Literary comparisons are the reverse of odious. It is 
intriguing to compare this book with ‘‘Tue Bronte 
Sisters.” By Ernest Dimnet. Translated from the 
French by Louise Morgan Sill (Cape; 7s. 6d.). The late 
Andrew Lang wrote: ‘* The best book on the Brontés is 
in French, ‘ Les Seurs Brontés,’ by Ernest Dimnet.” This 
long-awaited English version renders the work practically 
as it appeared in rgro, but the four famous letters from 
Charlotte to Dr. Paul Héger, published in 1913, are printed 
and discussed in an appendix, where M. Dimnet qualifies 
his statement that ‘not a word in Charlotte’s correspond- 
ence permits the supposition that she was in love witb her 
master.”” These letters, he adds, ‘ created an immense 
sensation which only the discovery of Wordsworth’s 
romance with a French girl has since equalled.” 


Summing up the romantic infatuation that inspired 


“ Villette,” M. Dimnet concludes: * Everything is said . 


when it is recalled that Charlotte Bronté was as pure as 
she,was impassioned.” These words prompt me to another 


inns immortalised by Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Chesterton. 


IS HE (OR MR. LLOYD GEORGE) MORE LIKE THE 
HEAD SHOWN OPPOSITE? M. CLEMENCEAU, THE 
VETERAN FRENCH STATESMAN. 


Other famous living poets, 
whose work is always delectable, 
are represented in ‘“* MorLey ” and 
‘Tue LIsteNngErRS,” two dainty little 
volumes by Walter de la Mare, 
and illustrated with woodcuts by 
Bold (Constable; 6s. each), and 
an equally dainty ‘‘ LaureNcE BINYON ANTHOLOGY " (prose 
as well as verse). By Laurence Binyon (Collins; 6s.). 


Similar to this last in format is ‘‘ AN ANTHOLOGY FOR 
ANIMAL Lovers.”” Edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. With 
Introduction by John Galsworthy (Collins; 6s.)—-a 
charming collection, though I miss some favourites from 
Matthew Arnold and Cowper. A famous poet compatriot 
of Anatole France is finely translated in ‘ ST£PHANE 
MALLARME IN ENGLISH Verse.” By Arthur Ellis (Cape ; 
5s.). With an Introduction by G. Turquet-Milnes, tracing 
the general movement of modern French verse. 


A noteworthy historical dratna in blank verse is 
‘“*THIRTEEN ErGcuty-One.” An English Tragedy. By 
William Chandler (H. Biskeborn; Stvlus Press; Edition 
limited to eighty-seven). This play—-one scene of which 
be it noted, is laid ‘ within a Kentish tavern '’—treats 
of Richard Il. and the death of Wat Tyler. The book is 
notable also as an exquisite piece of printing, and for the 
fact that “ the play is composed entirely of Middle-English 
words.”” It makes me feel like the lady who was sur 
prised to Jearn that she had always talked prose ; [| never 
knew I was so proficient in Middle English 


A kindred work (in prose) is ‘“ THe Insurrection.” 
An Historical Play. By William H. Terry (The Cayme 
Press ; 6s.). Its climax is the condemnation of Strafford, 
It inaugurates a series projected by the author on the 
Stuart Dynasty. It would be a refreshing change, | think, 
to study history from the stalls, and “not with blinded 
eyesight poring over miscrable books.” o 2." R. 
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“PROPHECIES” OF POLITICIANS: “TOBY” JUGS 3300 YEARS OLD. 


Drawincs By Miss D. Boutton. By Courtesy oF Mr. ALAN Rowe, Director oF THE PENNSYLVANIA University Museum Expepition To PAaLestine. 
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BEARING A CURIOUS RESEMBLANCE TO CARICATURES OF MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE AND M. CLEMENCEAU (COMPARE PORTRAITS OPPOSITE): THE HEAD 
OF THE DWARF-GOD BES, OR PTAH-SEKER, ON A CULT-OBJECT FOUND AT 
BEISAN, IN PALESTINE, DATING FROM THE TIME OF AMENOPHIS IIL, 

PHARAOH OF EGYPT (1411-1375 B.C.). 


ny 


AN 


A ae 


It is interesting to compare with the modern Toby-jug, for which there 
has of late been a revived vogue, these remarkable cult-objects, some 
3300 years old, discovered recently during the excavations at Beisan, 
the Beth-shan of the Old Testament. A modern touch is lent to the 
head in the upper illustration by a curious resemblance to caricatures 
of Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau (compare portraits on opposite 
page). The cult-object is described ‘as representing the dwarf-god Bes, or 
Ptah-Seker, and Mr. Alan Rowe, the American archeologist in charge 
of the work at Beisan, writes: ‘‘In this connection one is reminded of 
the dwarf-gods placed by the Pheenicians on the prows of their 
ships, as referred to by Herodotus III. 37. See also Max Miller's 
‘Egyptian Mythology,’ pages 64 and 222."" Both these cult-objects 
were unearthed at a level belonging to the period of the Pharaoh 
Amenophis III.—1411-1375 B.C. Regarding the elephant-headed object, Z 
the base of which has been restored (as indicated in the drawing), it is i 
mentioned that in the game stratum was a Hittite seal bearing the figure 
of an elephant. The Beisan discoveries shed new light on the early 4 
Canaanites. An article on the subject by Mr. Rowe, with three pages eee ea Ee 
of illustrations (one in colour) appeared in our issue of November 12. JANOTHER ARCHETYPAL “TOBY" JUG: AN ELEPHANT-HEADED CULT- 

: Ps OBJECT, DATING FROM THE FOURTEENTH OR FIFTEENTH CENTURY< 
BEFORE CHRIST, FROM THE AMENOPHIS III. LEVEL AT BEISAN. 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 





“MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”* 


N the years between the French Revolution and 
I the European War, various and vain attempts 
were made to standardise dress, for reasons politic, 
economic, patriotic, hygienic—and cranky. Mira- 
beau attacked the inequality of attire, and the 

















“SPORTS DRESS” OF OTHER DAYS: “RUSSIAN TOBOG- 
GAN ”—A REPRODUCTION FROM THE “ BON GENRE” 
OF THE PERIOD. 


Reproductions from “‘ Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons. 


National Assembly~ decreed that all distinctions 
in the costumes of the classes should be abolished. 
David sought to put France into himation and chiton. 
Twenty years later there were .Germans who hun- 
gered for a staid and simple garb designed to indi- 
cate the national virtue! In 1848 ‘‘ the women of 
Elberfeld issued a proclamation to the effect that 
in the future Germans should wear clothes made of 
materials manu- 
factured in Ger- 
many, and _ the 
Aligemeine Oster- 
veichische Zet- 
tung pleaded for 
a national cos 
tume — waist- 
coat, jacket, and 
feathered cap.” 
In 1851, Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer, 
of Seneca Falls, 
Ohio, pioneered 
the “large 
Oriental trou- 
sers’”’ still re- 
membered by 
her name— 
“even the few 
disciples she had 
fell away when 
the owner of a 
large London 
brewery dressed 
all his barmaids 
in Bloomer cos- 
tume.”” Always 
it was proved 

















that “ Society 
is stronger 
than the in- 
dividual.”’ 

But what “‘ reformers ”’ failed to do, circumstances 
have to some extent accomplished. Since the last 
of the dandies died and the industrialism of our 
machine-ridden age began to over-all the worid, 
Man has conformed to a few models, save when 
clad ceremonially. No longer are there rivals to 
D’Orsay or to Brummel—‘ Brummel, who required 
three coiffeurs to arrange his hair; the one who 
understood how to deal with the back not being 
sufficiently practised in the arrangement of the curls 


DESIGNED BY GAVARNI: A FANCY- 
DRESS OF 1831—FROM “LA MODE.” 


* “Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century as’ Represented 
in the Pictures and Engravings of the Time.’’ Translated from the 
German of Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max von Boehn. Translated by 
M. Edwardes. With an Introduction by Grace Rhys and Additional 
Notes and Chapters by Grace Thompson. (Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd.; Four Volumes; {2 2s. the Set.) 


(PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. J. M. DENT AND SONS.) 


on the forehead, and the one who accomplished 
this having to make way for a third to give them 
the right set round the temples—Brummel, who 
ordered his gloves from two firms, one only making 
the thumbs, the other the four fingers,’’ and in such 
extravagances vied with those earlier beaux of 
Hamburg who wore their coat-tails so long that 
they were obliged to hold them up when walking ! 
There is a sameness about, a well-cut sameness, a 
cultivated monotony merely emphasised by the 
more prominent patterns of plus-fours and the 
*‘jazzes’’ of jaunty jumpers. 

With Woman it is different; but even she is less 
lonely in her glory: thanks to mass production, 
there has been a levelling-up and, consequently, 
there is a greater tendency towards uniformity. It 
is well; for, whatever critics —even Judicial critics— 
may say, the dress of the neo-Georgian Eve is as 
sane as it is often beautiful. 

Look back to the past, the comparatively recent 
past embraced by 1790-1914, its vogues and vanities, 
its affectations akin to—if less horrible than—that 
of which it is written: “‘ In Paris, after Thermidor, 
it was thought to be good form to mourn—the re- 
mainder of the aristocracy had just been liberated 
from prison, and looked pale and emaciated; and 
sO every woman, even if not a member of the higher 
class, put on the air of having been incarcerated 
and of having to mourn the death of near relatives. 
When the ‘ Bal des Victimes’ was given in the Hotel 
Richelieu, only those were admitted who had lost 
parents or brothers or sisters by the guillotine; it 
was not sufficient to be mourning an uncle or aunt 
only. The hair was shaved from the nape of the 
neck, as preparatory to execution; men and women 
greeted one another with a nod, as if their heads 
were just falling into the headsman’s basket; and 
the ladies tied a narrow red ribbon round their necks 
to show the place where—it is not necessary to go 
farther! The society that succeeded fell into the 
opposite extreme, and frivolity gave place to an 
absurd affectation of sentiment.” 

Lack of space forbids the mention of more than 
a few of the feminine foibles. In 1795 came the 
“classic”? excesses called the ‘naked fashion.” 
“It became an amusement in society to weigh a 


lady’s garments ; her whole clothing, including shoes’ 


and ornaments, was not allowed in 1800 to weigh 
Over eight ounces. . . . When the ‘ English’ dress, 
with its sleeves and high neck, which had travelled 
over the Channel to Paris, returned to its native 
country, as the ‘Greek’ dress, sleeveless and dé- 
colletée to an impossible degree, it did not meet with 
a welcome reception. On the occasion of Mrs. Jor- 
dan appearing in it on the boards at Drury Lane, 
the audience in the stalls threw their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs at her that she might clothe herself there- 
with, and she was obliged to retire and change her 
dress.” 

Then, in contrast; ‘ Occasionally two dresses 
were worn over one another. Reichardt relates 
that he once saw Mme. Récamier at a reception in 
a splendid velvet dress, and when the dancing began 
she slipped this off, underneath it being an embroiderei 
white silk ball-dress’’; and, as further comment: 
‘The preference for lighter stuffs led to these being 
worn even in winter—it was the fashion, and un- 
reasonable to do so—two good reasons against 
which the warnings of the doctors were of no avail. 
The latter called catarrhal complaints the ‘ muslin 
disease,” and attributed the increase of consump- 
tion to the thinness of clothing. When the influenza 
broke out in Paris in 1803, as many as 60,000 fell 
ill daily, this high number being also put down to 
the account of muslin.’’ 

Followed the high waist, the no-waist and the 
low waist ; sleeves and no-sleeves ; bodices and skirts 
of all cuts and many incongruities ; odd hair-dressing 
and odder head-gear; the buxom “line’’ and the 
slim “‘line’’; trains, bustles, bugles, mantles, furs, 
feather boas, constricting corsets, greenery-yallery 
jibbahs, elastic “ pages’’ for looping-up the skirt, 
shawls, airy frocks that burned like tinder, and, 
amongst the other things, most marvellous of all, 
the crinoline. Something was required to support the 
wide skirt—a full ten yards tound! “ About 1840, 
therefore, the under-petticoat was made more sub- 
stantial, being lined with horsehair or corded: a 
straw plait was inserted in the hem, and as many 
petticoats were worn as possible. Over one of flannel 


came another padded with horsehair, above that 
one of Indian calico stiffened with cords, then a 
wheel of thickly plaited horsehair, and finally a 
starched muslin petticoat, and at last the dress it- 
self. . . . The idea of replacing the rolls of horse- 
hair with steel wires was greeted as a salvation by 
women, and the inventor made 750,000 francs in 
four weeks. ... Here is an advertisement from 
The ‘Illustrated London News of 10 October, 1863: 
‘Ondina or waved Jupons do away with the un- 
sightly results of the ordinary hoops, and so perfect 
are the wave-like bands that a lady may ascend a 
steep stair, lean against a table, seat herself in an 
armchair, pass to a stall in the opera, or occupy a 
fourth seat in a carriage without inconvenience to 
herself or others or provoking rude remarks of her 
observers, thus 
modifying in an 
important  de- 
gree all those 
peculiarities 
tending to de- 
stroy the mod- 
esty of English 
women; and 
lastly it allows 
the dress to fall 
into graceful 
folds.’ ”’ 

Wonderful, 
wonderful, and 
again wonder- 
ful! But let 
us quote an- 
other point or 
two. In the 
early nineteenth 
century, ‘the 
reticules were 
preferably 
shaped like an- 
cient urns and 
made of card- 
board, lacquered 
tin, etc., and 
ornamented to 
look like Etrus- 
can vases.’’ 
Vanity - bags in 
very truth! 

At the same period, the conditions of journeys 
were such that “it was a customary thing . . . for 
women to travel in men’s dress. The beautiful and 
adventurous,Mme. Gachet, the original of Goethe’s 

















A SPORTING WOMAN OF 1820: 
A PICTURE FROM THE “ JOURNAL 
DES DAMES.” 

















THE SORT OF THING THAT WOULD NOT SHOCK IN 

THESE DAYS—WHEN EVEN THE QUEEN OF SPAIN 

HAS LEGS! “A HINT TO THE LADIES”--AN ENGLISH 
CARICATURE OF ABOUT 1830. 


Natural Daughter, who was continually moving from 

place to place, seldom, wore the clothes of her sex ; 

Bettina and Lulu Jordis travelled as men, and even 
[Continued on page 9%2. 
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ROMANCE AND ART: A £10,000 MAZER; A QUEEN’S “MANUAL”; VANDALISM. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MAZER AND OF THE Book oF Devotions By CouRTESY oF Mr. W. E. Hurcoms, or Carper House, PiccapiLty, wHo So_p Tue sy Auction. 
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A TINY BOOK OF DEVOTIONS THAT BELONGED TO CATHERINE PARR: 
A MINIATURE “PRIVATE MANUAL” SOLD BY AUCTION FOR £260. 


A MAZER SOLD FOR £10,000: THE MacGREGOR BOWL, ONE OF THE “BROWN BOWLS” 


OF THE BALLADS—SHOWING THE INSCRIBED RIM. 
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VANDALISM BY THIEVES IN FLORENCE : THE DAMAGED DONATELLO AND BERTOLI DI GIOVANNI 
PULPIT—SHOWING (CENTRE AND RIGHT) COLUMNS WITH THE STATUES REMOVED ; AND (TO 
THE RIGHT, NEAR THE COLUMN) THE BROKEN FRIEZE. 


The early fifteenth-century mazer bowl here illustrated was the property of Sir Malcolm 
MacGregor, chief of the Clan MacGregor, in whose family it had been for nearly five 
hundred years. It is ten inches in diameter. It changed hands at Mr. Hurcomb's 
on November 18, when it was bought by Messrs. Crichton for £10,000.' The silver 
rim is inscribed with the words: ‘“‘ Ninian Bannachtyne. Lard. of ye. Camis. Soun 
To. Umaquhyle. Robart Bannachtyne of ye Camis"; and in the silver-gilt centre 
of the bowl is a heraldic lion surrounded by medallions bearing the arms of Stuart, 
Douglas, Hamilton, and Crawford. A mazer, it may be added, is the “ brown bowl” 
of the ballads, a drinking bowl of maple, or some wood of the sort, with spots in its 
grain. ‘‘ Hence the word mazer,”’ said the ‘‘ Londoner" the other day. ‘‘ When we talk 
of the malady called the measles, we are using a kindred word: if you catch the measles 
you will have spots on you." Mr. Hurcomb also sold the Book of Devotions.——With 
regard to the mutilated pulpit, a correspondent writes: ‘‘ An extraordinary theft was 
carried out a few weeks ago in the Church of San Lorenzo at Florence. On each side 
of the nave stands a pulpit; one destined for the reading of the Gospel, the other 
for the Epistle. Both were commissioned by Cosimo de’ Medici and executed by 
Donatello. One of them, illustrated here, was left incomplete by the artist at his 
death in 1466, and was finished by his pupil, Bertoli di Giovanni. _One of the four 


’ 





THE LION OF THE MacGREGOR MAZER AND THE SURROUNDING MEDALLIONS 
BEARING ARMS: THE INTERIOR OF THE BOWL. 




















THE LID OF THE MacGREGOR MAZER, THE DRINKING BOWL WHICH FETCHED 
£10,000 AT AUCTION: AN ELABORATE COVER OF CARVED BONE. 


custodians of the church was cleaning the nave, and happened to raise his 
eyes to the pulpit. He was horrified to see that part of the frieze was 
missing, together with two statues. The position of these can easily be 
identified in the photograph—the wood of the background is left bare. Up 
till the moment of writing, no clue has been discovered." 








WONDERS OF OIL-GETTING: THE EARTH- FLOW 
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THAT DRIVES SHIPS AND CARS. 
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THE SITE OF A RECENT GREAT OUTFLOW OF OIL NEAR KIRKUK, 


IDENTIFIED WITH NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S 
FLAMES SPURTING FROM THE GROUND NEAR 
IN IRAQ. 
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THE GREAT OIL GUSHER (SINCE “‘CAPPED”) RECENTLY STRUCK IN IRAQ, . 
?AT BABA GURGUR, NEAR KIRKUK: A HUGE COLUMN OF OIL THAT” 
SHOT UP 150 FT., PRODUCING 50,000 TONS OF OIL IN A FEW DAYS. 
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HOW A BIG OIL “‘GUSHER’’ IS ‘‘CAPPED,’” OR BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL: 


; SINCLAIR WELL, PANUCO FIELD, MEXICO, WITH A HUGE VALVE 
THE WELL CASING AND HELD DOWN BY A STEEL PIPE ARCH. 
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2 THE “PEG MODEL” METHOD OF MAPPING AND SURVEYING AN OILFIELD: A SYSTEM 

72 WHERE EACH PEG REPRESENTS A DRILLED WELL (WITH DEPTH MARKED) AND COLOURED %2 ZFURNACE"’ AS SHADRACH, MESHACH, AND ABED-NEGO: A NEW. 
Z %: THREADS FROM PEG TO PEG INDICATE UNDULATIONS OF OIL-BEARING STRATA 72 2% TYPE OF ASBESTOS SUIT USED IN EXTINGUISHING OIL FIRES. < 2 
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The world supply of oil fuel is now a matter of enormous importance. Some 


uneasiness has been felt in the United States at the rapid consumption of American 
its great resources, and efforts are being made to acquire oilfields 
elsewhere. American companies, it is reported, are co-operating with British and 
other groups in developing oilfields in the Mosul region of Iraq. A remarkable 
gush of oil suddenly occurred recently at a drilling station of the Turkish Petro- 
leum Company at Baba Gurgur, near Kirkuk, a town in Iraq, 210 miles north 
of Baghdad. About 3 a.m. one morning, oil suddenly began to flow, and soon 
shot up to 150 ft. in a huge column, at the rate of 7000 tons every twenty-four 
The well was eventually “‘capped"’ pending construction of transport 
Near the spot is the traditional site of the Biblical “‘ fiery furnace," 


oil, despite 


hours. 
facilities. 





‘a shallow basin (of about 100 square yards) on top of a hill, with about thirty 
flames (gas, not oil) spurting from the ground. They can be beaten out, but 
they light up again almost at once.——‘' Peg models” (as the one shown above 
of an oilfield in Oklahoma) are much used and save unprofitable drilling, as 
they show the depth of each well (marked on the peg), the course of oil-bearing 


Strata, and the surface contours of the ground indicated by the tops of the pegs. 
The one shown above represents a surface that is fairly level. In a peg model 
of the Teapot Dome field in Wyoming, on the other hand, some pegs would be 
much higher than others. The new asbestos dress here illustrated enables 


a man to approach close to a burning oil-well and stop the flow. Before the 


invention many lives were lost in such fires. 
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A Miracle of GoldzWork 5500 Years Old: The Ur Dagger. 


By Courtesy oF MR. C, LEONARD WooLLEy, D1rEcTOR OF THE JoINT EXPEDITION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY MUSEUM TO UR OF THE CHALDEES, 
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THE GEM OF THE “DAGGER GRAVE” AT UR—LATELY A SOURCE OF NEW DISCOVERIES, 


blue lapis lazuli studded with gold; the blade is of burnished gold. 


A new season of excavations began last month at Ur of the Chaldees, 
the city of Abraham, and work was resumed at the ‘ dagger grave’’ | The sheath is of solid gold, the front entirely covered with an intricate 
design in filigree. It is in perfect condition. Produced at any 


(named after the beautiful weapon here illustrated). Further diggings 
soon revealed new treasures, including hundreds of gold beads and date, it would have been a marvel of design and workmanship. It 
is astonishing indeed when we realise that it was actually made 


pendants. We now illustrate the dagger and its sheath in all the 
nearly 5500 years ago, and is one of the oldest-known examples of 


| 

beauty of its actual colours. A photograph of it appeared in our | 

issue of April 23 last. Describing it as ‘‘ the season’s crowning | the goldsmith’s art.’’ The handle, it may be noted, is pierced with 
a hole for a gold ring. 


reward,’’ Mr. Woolley writes: ‘The hilt is of one piece of deep- 
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Akin to the Scottish Red Deer: A North American Monarch. 


AFTER THE PICTURE BY FREDERICK T. DAWS. (COPYRIGHTED.) 





WAPITI: DEER WHICH ARE FREQUENTLY CALLED ELKS, BUT ARE NOT TO BE CONFUSED WITH THE ELK 
OF EUROPE. 


The wapiti, or, to give it its formal mame, Cervus canadensis, is a North deer, which has generally been known since about 1809 as the elk—a name 
American deer which belongs to the same group as the Scottish red deer. In applied in Europe to a very different animal, corresponding to that called moose 
its own country, it is frequently called an elk. In this connection, it is | in North America.” By which it may be gathered that authorities agree to 
interesting to quote the ‘‘Century’’: ‘‘‘ Wapiti’ is chiefly a book-name of this differ! The full-grown male may exceed sixteen hands at the withers. 
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RANSOMED FROM BRIGANDS IN MOROCCO: RELEASED FRENCH CAPTIVES. 
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M. JEAN MAILLET (LEFT) TALKING TO A FRENCH OFFICER. 


AFTER THEIR RELEASE FROM CAPTIVITY AMONG BRIGANDS: (LEFT TO RIGHT, SEATED) 
MME. STEINHEL, M. YVES-STEEG (NEXT BUT ONE), AND MME PROKOROFF; (STANDING) 









: TWO LITTLE FRENCH GIRLS RANSOMED FROM BRIGANDS 
~ WHO MURDERED THEIR PARENTS: CHRISTINE AND 
OY 3: JACQUELINE ARNAUD. — ZZ 
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? MURDERED BY MOORISH BRIGANDS, WHO 
7}? HELD THEIR CHILDREN TO RANSOM: { 
j THE LATE M. AND MME. ARNAUD. 



























# THE RETURN TO SAFETY AND CIVILISATION AFTER BEING RANSOMED FROM BRIGANDS : 
/* MIME. STEINHEL (CENTRE) CONGRATULATED ON HER RELEASE, ALONG WITH HER THREE 












, STEEG (NEPHEW OF THE RESIDENT-GENERAL), AND MME. PROKOROFF. . 














COMPANIONS, AT THE FRENCH POST OF KISIBA, IN MOROCCO. f 





CAPTURED BY MOORISH BRIGANDS DURING A BOAR-HUNT, AND RECENTLY 
RANSOMED: (L. TO R.) MME. STEINHEL, M. JEAN. MAILLET, M. YVES 
































M. Yves Steeg, nephew of the French Resident-General in Morocco, with 
M. Jean Maillet, Mme. Steinhel, and Mme. Prokoroff, were released by 
their captors near Kisiba, on November 17; They were escorted to the 
rendezvous by seventy tribesmen, and were awaited by Commandant 
Foiret with the ransom. M. Steeg said that on October 20, when they 
drove out in a motor-car on a shooting expedition near Kaspah Tadla, 
they were attacked by seven brigands armed with French rifles. He 
was compelled to drive the car into a clearing, where Mme. Prokoroff's 
little dog was killed. They were then forced to walk into the mountains 
all night and up to 2 p.m, the next day, being prodded with knives or 
bayonets at any sign of slackening. Their captors discussed putting 
them to death, until they learned M. Steeg’s relationship to the Resident- 
General. The two little girls, Christine and Jacqueline Arnaud, aged 
six and four, were ransomed on the same day. They had been 
carried off on October 8, near Kenitra, by ‘brigands who murdered their 
parents. After their release the children were taken to Rabat and 
placed in the care of Mme, Steeg, wife of the Resident-General. 
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AMERICA’S NEW GIANT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : 
THE “SARATOGA ” COMPARED WITH KINDRED SHIPS—AMERICAN &- BRITISH. 

























































z, A PREDECESSOR OF THE ‘SARATOGA’: THE U.S.S. 
7 “LANGLEY,’”’ HER FLYING DECK LINED WITH AIRCRAFT, 
ON THE EAST RIVER, NEW YORK. 


E. ONE OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, WHICH MAKES UP IN NUMBER FOR : 
i7 INFERIORITY IN POINT OF POWER AND SIZE: H.M.S. ‘“‘ARGUS’’—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE rome 
oe SIDE OF THE SHIP, WITH FOUR AEROPLANES ON THE FLYING DECK. 
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LONGER AND BROADER THAN ANY OF HER KIND, AND HAVING THE GREATEST HORSE- 
POWER (180,000 H.P.) OF ANY WARSHIP IN THE WORLD: THE NEW 33,000-TON UNITED 
STATES AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, ‘“‘ SARATOGA,” ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN, AND ABLE TO CARRY 
Z %: 83 AEROPLANES AND 8 SEAPLANES—A VIEW SHOWING THE STARBOARD SUPERSTRUCTURE 
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ON THE STARBOARD SIDE: H.M.S. ‘“‘HERMES,"’ WITH ONE OF HER SEAPLANES IN FLIGHT. 





werrrer. 

















The new American aircraft-carrier ‘“ Saratoga’’ was ceremonially put into (180,000 h.p.) greater than that of any other warship. Her main deck is 
commission in the United States Navy on November 16, at South Camden, 888 ft. long, and her superstructure consists of bridge, turrets, masts, and a 
New Jersey. After taking on board, at San Diego, some of her complement great elliptical smoke-stack, crowded into a space hardly 20 ft. wide against her 
of 83 aeroplanes and 8 seaplanes, she will join the U.S. Battle Fleet in the starboard rail. There are lifts to raise aeroplanes to the top deck, and, on the 
Pacific. The “ Saratoga" is a ship of 33,000 tons (the maximum for aircraft- deck below it, a catapult for launching aeroplanes. Comparing the “‘ Saratoga ”’ 
carriers under the Washington Agreement) and cost £8,000,000. She and a with British aircraft-carriers, the ‘‘ Times" naval correspondent said recently : 
sister ship, the ‘* Lexington"’ (to follow shortly), were designed originally as “What this country lacks in the size of individual ships is made up for by 
great battle-cruisers of 43,500 tons. All her machinery is operated by elec- numbers, for we have six large aircraft-carriers built and building, as against 
tricity, and her four 45,000-h.p. motors give her a designed horse-power three for the United States and four for Japan.” 
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“WIMBLEDON” AT SEA: LAWN-TENNIS ABOARD A LINER. 
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A FULL-SIZED LAWN-TENNIS COURT ON THE SPORTS DECK OF THE “CAP ARCONA’’: A GAME IN PROGRESS IN THE LARGEST 
VESSEL BUILT IN GERMANY SINCE THE WAR. 
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One of the novelties of the new 
German liner, ‘“‘Cap Arcona,” 
which left Hamburg for Buenos 
Aires on November 19, is a 
sports deck, the highest of the 
decks. This contains a full- 
sized lawn-tennis court, with a 
fifteen - foot “‘ run - back,"’ and 
with galleries for spectators, 
who are protected by netting. 
Play will take place.not only 
by day, but, under powerful 
electric lights, by night. Other 
features are full provision for 
the usual open-air ships’ games ; 
swimming, electrical, and other 
baths; and a gymnasium. The 
ship is of 27,000 tons gross, but 
she has a cargo-carrying capacity 
of only 400 or 500 tons. She is 
the largest vessel built in Ger- 
many since the war, and the 
second largest ship in the newly 
built German Mercantile Marine ; 
and is the largest steamer (as 
distinct from motor-ships) in 


the South American trade. 
[Continued opposite 




















THE SWIMMING - BATH. 








Her draught is 27} feet, and 
this, plus unusually low water 
in the Elbe, made the beginning 
of her maiden voyage unex- 
pectedly eventful: she came 
to rest twice in the shallow 
river.’ She is driven by two 
sets of single-reduction turbine 
engines, generating 24,000 brake 
horse-power, and yielding a 
speed of 20 knots. Oil fuel is 
used, and about 6000 tons are 
required for each voyage. 
Amongst the devices installed 
are submarine signalling, the 
gyro compass and self-steering 
system, and the electrical Echo 
sounding apparatus. A _ speci- 
ality is made of wireless, and 
in this connection it is in-. 
teresting to note that it is the 
ship's intention to broadcast 
wireless concerts for the benefit 
of *‘ listeners-in'’ aboard cargo- 
vessels. It will be possible also 
to speak to land by means of 
wireless telephony. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: THE MOST INTERESTING NEWSF THE 











1. TESTING THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE : I 
pA agg : “7 a eae iceman nee call 2, A teatime HELD TO PROVE AUTHENTICITY: THE 3. EXAMINING THE BRICK (AFTER DRYING) © (L. TO R) D 
Commins a> Rianne Gs elk’ Sen - SAME SITE (AS IN NO. 1) FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER, WITH MORLET (CENTRE), DR. FORRER (STANDING ‘banana 
. THE OBJECT UNEARTHED—AN “INSCRIBED” CLAY BRICK. HEAD OF INQUIRY, AND ABBE FAVRET (KNEELING LEFT 


URING THE FIRST 
WHEN THE WHO 
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6. A CHURCH LIKE AN ORGAN: THE GRUNDVIGS INSC UND 
; 7. THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CLA 
CHURCH AT ¥ BRICK FOUND AT GLOZEL 
COPENHAGEN, AN EXTRAORDINARY (SHOWN IN NOS. 2 AND 3): AN OBJECT a A SEEMED “SEAMILE OF SERNLED COMENTE ee oe 
NEW STYLE IN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTUR EE | 6 ll og RST 
of Ne Ay cl Re le ge lcci ge we DEVASTATED FRANCE: THE NEW CHURCH OF st. PF THE FIRST TURI 
= RENT BLANGY, NEAR ARRAS, ENTIRELY BUILT OF THAT MATERIAL. * =*CEPT FOR A 
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12. THE OPENING-UP OF AN UNKNOWN REGION IN SPANIS T 
H MOROCCO: PART OF A T 
; 13. THE GREA FLOODS IN W ENGLAND THA 
F EW T CAUSED THE LOSS OF OVER 1X 
RIF COUNTRY—SHOWING JEBEL TISERIN, THE HIGHEST TECT ~ earEC ut : 
: PEAK IN THE PROTECTORATE. A REMARKABLE VIEW TAKEN FROM AN peck ANE pat 


The now famous discoveri i i i 
ir Dore Mig .nkeoagavel pea aad sage some archaologists alleged to be a “fraud” and a “‘ fake,’ while others held th i 
eee ee < , ya committes appointed by the International Institute of Anthropology at Pepe pect 
a et ns ce baa hi _ ect chiefly concerns the inscribed clay tablets, which, if genuine, greatly Bergin: gos wegioad 
OT eee amt sich asi = its report, but it is generally believed that authenticity has been established, especi i elles Pi 
ee ee ase Mag: agp of which made any faking incredible. Over 3000 objects found hadbedin pustd ae 
Be ees, a wires Maa Pace Aes the site, and 1000 others in Dr. Morlet’s house at Vichy.—— The first fires vi ote 
i e whole population was required to remain indoors for the day. all shops pore antl ae 
. n otels were closed, and 


4 A: DISASTER OF 
\ECK OF THE “. 
) cuT IN TWC 
s, trains, and 
amille Jacqua 
new Grundvi 
an State’s n 
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aging thirty 

ghed up on th 
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THE WEEK FAR AND NEAR RECORDED BY ILLUSTRATION. 



























































tING THE FIRST CENSUS EVER HELD IN TURKEY: CONSTANTINOPLE ON CENSUS 5. THE FIRST CHANNEL CROSSING BY CYCLE-HYDROPLANE: M. RENE SAVARD; A YOUNG 


WHEN THE WHOLE POPULATION HAD TO REMAIN INDOORS—GALATA BRIDGE PARISIAN, STARTING FROM CALAIS, WHENCE HE PEDALLED TO DOVER IN 6} HOURS, 
COMPLETELY DESERTED. ARRIVING COMPLETELY EXHAUSTED. 
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TANTINOPLE LIKE A CITY OF THE DEAD ON THE 10. NEW GERMAN COINS STRUCK IN HONOUR OF THE PRESIDENT’S 11. A YOUNG FRENCH HORSEWOMAN’S 2000-MILE RIDE 
THE FIRST TURKISH CENSUS : A STREET IN GALATA EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY : (ABOVE) THE NEW HINDENBURG SILVER FROM PARIS TO BERLIN AND BACK: MLLE. RACHEL 
EXCEPT FOR A PARTY OF CENSUS OFFICIALS. FIVE-MARK PIECE; (BELOW) A HINDENBURG BRONZE COIN. DORANGE WELCOMED IN PARIS ON HER . RETURN. 





















































DISASTER OF THE RECENT GALES, BELIEVED TO HAVE COST NINE LIVES: THE 15. DRIVEN ASHORE AT ROKER, AI THE MOUTH OF THE WEAR, DURING THE RECENT 
K OF THE ‘ALASKA, A SCOTTISH MOTOR HERRING-FISHING BOAT (PROBABLY GALES ON THE NORTH-EAST COAST: THE SUNDERLAND STEAMER “‘EFOS,"” WITH HUGE 
CUT IN TWO ON A REEF) WASHED UP ON THE KINCARDINE COAST. SEAS BREAKING OVER THE EXPOSED SIDE OF THE SHIP. 

. trains, and boats ceased running. The only people seen in the streets were the five thousand census-takers. The census was organised by a Belgian, 
amille Jacquard.——M. René Savard, of Paris, has set up a new Channel record by pedalling across from, Calais to Dover in a bicycle fixed on floats.—— 
new Grundvigs Church at Copenhagen is.to be consecrated on December 1!!.—-—-The new Hindenburg 5-mark piece is inscribed, on the reverse: ‘‘ The 
an State's most faithful servant.’’ The inscription on the bronze piece reads: ‘‘ As a birthday present I would ask the unity of the German people, for 
ut unity there is no power.''—-—Mlle. Rachel Dorange took two anda half months to ride from Paris to Berlin and back, via Brussels and Amsterdam, 
ging thirty miles a day.——-The 49-ton motor fishing-boat ‘* Alaska,’ of Macduff, Banffshire, left Lowestoft for Macduff on November 17, and later was 


ed up on the Kincardine coast with her starboard side ripped away, apparently through striking a reef. It was feared that the crew of nine were lost. 
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THE 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE’ PUBLIC 
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THE FIFTH EARL CATHCART. 


? (Born, June 26, 1862; died, 
November 19.) Third son of the 
Succeeded h 


he 
Re 


the P.W.O. Yorks Regiment. 





SIR GEORGE FULLER, 
K.C.M.G. 
Appointed Agent-General in Lon- 
don for New South Wales. 
Premier of New South Wales, 
1922-25. Member for Wollon- 
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Reported to have committed * 


suicide in Moscow on November 
17. Born in 1883. Formerly a 


Soviet Ambassador, functioning 2 


in Berlin, in Peking, and in 
Vienna. 


MR. WILLIAM WOODWARD, 
F.R.1.B.A. 

Died on November 17 at the age 

of eighty-one. Designed many 

London buildings, and was joint- 

architect for the Piccadilly Hotel. 

A former Mayor of Hampstead. 


MASTER E. LOUGH. 


A soloist of the Temple Church. 

Famous asia boy soprano whose 

gramophone records for “*“H.M.V.”” 

have aroused the greatest interest 
in musical circles. 








third Earl. is 
brother in 1911. Formerly in 


dilly since it A barrister-at- 
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THE NON-STOP FLIGHT TO INDIA ATTEMPT 2 
WHICH ENDED IN FORCED LANDINGS: ~ E 
CAPTAIN R. H. McINTOSH (LEFT) AND ¥& 


AFTER HIS ACQUITTAL : M. MANULESCU, PRINCE CAROL 
OF RUMANIA’S AGENT, WITH HIS WIFE—A PHOTOGRAPH ad 
TAKEN AT THEIR HOME. . 

Ze. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE: M. PAUL PAINLEVE 3 
AT CAMBRIDGE ; WITH THE VICE-CHAN- . 
$2 CELLOR, THE REV. G. A. WEEKES. 


. 4 THE FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR AS A 








MR. BERT HINKLER, THE PILOTS. 
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THE SULTAN MOULAY YOUSSEF. 


Sultan of Morocco. Died on November 17 The Queen 
at the age of forty-five. Succeeded his Dudley, attended 
November 19. 


t 
brother, Moulay Hafid, in 1912, and has been 
succeeded by his third son. 


SPANISH ROYALTY AT A MEET OF THE ALBRIGHTON WOODLAND HUNT: 
THE PRINCESSES BEATRICE AND MARIA CHRISTINA AT SIX ASHES. 
of Spain, the guest of Lord and Lady Ednam, at Himley Hall, near 
the meet of the Albrighton Woodland 
Her Majesty was content to watch from a motor-car, 
daughters rode with the field. 


f 
Hunt at Six Ashes on i z 
but her 




















Sir George Fuller will take up his new position early next year. Meanwhile 
Lord Chelmsford continues to act.——M. A. F. Yoffe was President of the Russian 
Delegation at the Brest-Litovsk negotiations which ended in Russia’s withdrawal 
from the war. He also figured in the peace negotiations between Russia and 
Latvia and Russia and Poland. Germany expelled him on a charge of conducting 
Bolshevist propaganda. Most recently he was *Vice-Chairman of the Concessions 
Department of Russia.——The flight of Captain McIntosh and Mr. Hinkler came 
to an untimely end. The pilots were forced to land first at Bialokrynica, near 
Podhajce, in Eastern Galicia, and then at Mszana, near Grodek, twenty miles 
west of Lwow (Lemberg).——M. Manulescu was court-martialled on a charge of 
high treason, “an endeavour to change the Constitution.” He was acquitted. 





Defending Prince Carol’s agent, General Averescu said, according to reports, ‘* No 
law exists to prevent Prince Carol's return.’""——-On Nov. 16, Cambridge conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science upon M. Painlevé, the French Minister 
of War, and Professor of Analytical and Celestial Mechanics at the Sorbonne.—— 
The Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman was one of those very clever men who are 
harshly treated by Fate, and, although he met with successes, he faced an excep- 
tional number of rebuffs. As a journalist he did some brilliant work; and he 
was Director of Wellington House Propaganda Department from 1914 until 1918. 
As a politician he held various posts, including those of Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board; Under-Secretary of State, Home Department; 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury; and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 





MR. C: F. G. MASTERMAN. 5 


(Born, October 24, 1873 ; died, November 17.) 
Liberal Minister and journalist. A former 
Under-Secretary, Home Department; and 
Chancellor, Duchy of Lancaster. 
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As this illustration shews, State 
Express 444 Cigarettes contain only 
the longest strands of unbroken 
finest selected Turkish tobacco, free 
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from dust, stalk or stem. 
6 The delicate operation of preparing 
ele for the paper the long unbroken 
. strands of Turkish tobacco used in 
State Express 444 Cigarettes is 
one performed 4y Zand. 
What State Express 555 is in Virginia 
Cigarettes so is State Express 
es 444 in finest Turkish Cigarettes. 
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If Woman gave Man the | years that have passed since 


Apple, she made up for it | then, who can count the happt- 
afterwards by giving him the | ness she has brought through 








. . 
orange. It was a Miss Keiller, | her famous confection? Thus | 
a lady of Dundee, who in- | woman accomplishes her usual 
vented the original Dundee | destiny—to destroy one Para- | 
Marmalade. In the hundred | dise and make another. 1 

DUNDEE 


Famous for Quality MAR MAI AD : \ Famous for Quality a 
for over 100 years ; 


for over 100 years 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


\ 


the distinguished Italian Philosophical Historian ; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not 
necessarily editorial. 


NCE more the West is in difficulties with Russia. 

The efforts made to bring about an understanding 

with the new masters of the Kremlin are everywhere 

subject to rebuffs from the most varied incidents. Is 

Russia destined to be Europe’s eternal illusion and de- 
ception ? 

In 1914 the whole world saw in Russia the pillar 
of the anti-German coalition. Russia alone could arm 
millions of men. She alone was an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of forces. She alone could fight invulnerably for 
years. She had swallowed up the Grand Army: what 
could the little imitators of Napoleon, brandishing their 
impotent swords against her, expect? Her strength 
was compared to that of a 
steam-roller. A few rare sceptics 





‘*‘ How could we take the side of the Entente so long 
as Russia was a part of the Alliance? The Western 
Allies had promised Russia immense Catholic territories 
if they were victorious. You know what was the fate of 
Catholicism under Tsarist Russia. The Entente’s victory, 
with Russia as an ally, would have been as great a catas- 
trophe for the Catholic Church as the Reformation.’”’ 

I give the last sentence word for word. It still, after 
ten years, rings in my ears. I was so forcibly struck by 
it, and not only by its exaggeration. If the comparison 
was a little exaggerated, its justification from the point 
of view of the man who uttered it seemed to me very 
strong. . . . But I wondered also why the Vatican, or 
those who spoke for it, had never used that argument to 
explain its attitude ; and I said so to the person who had 
accompanied me when I made this visit. ‘‘ From the 
Catholic point of view the argument about Russia seems 
to me a very strong one. But why have you never 
given public expression to it? This is the first time 


It was thus that the conservative illusion about Russia 
came into being, and Europe lived upon it until 1917. 
Are we about to see it replaced by a revolutionary illusion 
of the same nature? If the classes that in 1914 saw in 
Russia the salvation of Europe hate her to-day as the 
incarnation of the Evil One, certain revolutionary parties, 
which up till 1914 hated her as a barbarous Empire, 
admire her to-day as the country in which is preparing 
no less a thing than the definite redemption of humanity. 
Light will come from the East! But this is again an illu- 
sion. The old illusion had its roots in the antiquated 
attachment of the superior classes to the old forms of 
absolute authority. The new illusion is born from what 
we may call the romantic legend of the Revolution. Be- 
cause the history of Europe, and of the world was changed 
by a formidable upheaval at the end of the eighteenth 
century, we think that that unique event will be repro- 
duced every fifty years, and that human life will in future 
be a long, uninterrupted series of miraculous regenerations. 

But that mystical confi- 
dence in the renewal of the 





hung their heads. We did not 
heed them. During all the first 
years of the war, Russia’s 
immensity maintained the cour- 
age of the Allies. 

How facts were destined to 
contradict all these hopes! 
Supported on a solid network 
of iron, an army of the 
twentieth century was able to 
do what the Grand Army had 
failed to accomplish: defy 
“General Winter,” invade 
Russia, and throw down the 
Colossus. The mass on which 
the West counted for beating 
Germany revealed itself as a 
great weakness. After six 
months of war, the Russian 
Army was only an immense, 
badly armed crowd which in 
the end, having grown tired of 
allowing itself to be uselessly 
massacred, revolted. The people 
turned against their masters 
the arms which had been given 
them to make war with. Much 
weaker from a military point 
of view than she had been 
supposed to be, Russia was 
also the great weakness of the 
anti-German coalition from the 
moral point of view. The 
Allies had taken up arms, 
promising to champion the 
liberties of the world. . The 
world gave its sympathies to 
the cause according to the 
degree in which it believed in 
the sincerity of its declarations. 
But, while everyone recognised 
that England and France could 
consistently fight for the liberty 
of the world, Russia did not 
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world by Russia rests on a 
confusion of words. We call 
every violent and profound 
perturbation that occurs in the 
political and social state of a 
country a ‘* revolution.” There 
are revolutions—but they are 
very rare—which have been 
produced by the power of 
ideas, aspirations, and new 
activities. There are others, 
and they are more numerous, 
whose cause must be sought in 
the collapse of an old régime 
which, enfeebled by time and 
disasters, had no longer the 
strength to maintain itself. The 
French Revolution and _ the 
Revolution of '48 belong to 
the first category ; the Russian 
Revolution to the second. 
The Russian Revolution did 
not triumph because Russia had 
gradually created the doctrines 
by which she is governed to- 
day, and which at a given 
moment she felt an irresistible 
need to put into practice. 
The ideas by which Russia is 
now governed came to her from 
abroad; and the day before 
the revolution they were un- 
known to the vast majority 
of her population. Worn by 
time, shaken by general dis- 
content, shattered by the war, 
the old machine of the Tsarist 
régime suddenly broke down ; 
an immense void was then 
produced, in which the country 
struggled for six months, not 
knowing what would become 
of her. Nothing existed any 
longer, neither army nor ad- 








enjoy the same confidence. The 
Empire of the Tsars seemed, 
to the sometimes interested 
scepticism of parts of Europe 
and America, to be but poorly 
prepared by its history to take 
part in a Crusade for liberty. 

It was with the fear of 
Russian despotism that the 
German Government justified 
the war in the eyes of the , 
Socialistic masses. It was on account of Russia that the 
great majority in Sweden were Germanophile. It was on 
account of Russia that certain very influential Jewish 
centres in Northern America remained hostile to the 
intervention of the United States until 1917. Another 
still more curious and less well-known fact is that Russia 
was to a great extent responsible for the attitude of the 
Vatican during the first three years of the war. 

In the spring of 1918, I chanced to have an oppor- 
tunity of talking, in Rome, with one of the highest pre- 
lates of the Vatican. Russia had signed the Treaty of 
Brest Litovsk, and had given up the struggle: the issue 
of the war seemed more uncertain than ever. The illus- 
trious personage spoke to me with the warmest sympathy 
with regard to France, which did not surprise me, for I 
knew that he had lived for many years in Paris before 
attaining his high ecclesiastical dignities. I was more 
surprised by the benevolent way in which he spoke of 
the Allies in general, giving me to understand that their 
defeat would have seemed to him a great misfortune. 
But when I said to him that everyone was under the 
impression that the Vatican had been on the side of our 
enemies, he protested loudly. 


(SECOND FROM RIGHT), 


Earl, who is now Under-Secretary. for War. 


THE SEVENTH WOMAN TO ENTER THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS: THE COUNTESS OF IVEAGH, M.P. 
ELECTED FOR SOUTHEND IN SUCCESSION TO HER HUSBAND, LORD IVEAGH, 
HERE SEEN WITH HER AND THEIR THREE DAUGHTERS (L. TO R.), 
In the recent bye-election at Southend (due to Viscount Elveden, M.P., having become Ear] of Iveagh on his father’s death), 
the new Countess of Iveagh, the official Conservative candidate, was returned with a clear majority of 3615 over all the three 
other candidates. Lady Iveagh, who was married in 1903, is a daughter of the fourth Earl of Onslow and sister of the present 
Lord and Lady Iveagh have one son (born 1912) and three daughters (seen in the 
above group)—Honor (born 1909), Patricia (born 1918), and Brigid (born 1920). 


that I have heard it, and I admit that I had never 
thought of it.” 

In fact, from every point of view, political, military, 
economic, Russia was the most feeble of all the Powers 
who formed the anti-German coalition, and the one which 
could least stand the strain of a long war. Why did 
public opinion in Europe consider her invulnerable, and 
possessed of indefinite powers of resistance? Because 
Russia was an immense Empire and governed by, an 
absolute monarchy. Throughout almost the whole of 
Europe the superior classes and the majority of the in- 
tellectual classes had still in 1914 so many prejudices 
against representative government and liberal institutions 
that they were dazzled by the contemplation of an abso- 
lute monarchy, without a Parliament, without liberty 
of the Press, and surrounded by the splendours of Asiatic 
ceremonial. The history of 1812, the immensity of 
Russia’s territories, and her enormous military forces com- 
pleted the illusion. When the Marquis San Giuliano, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Italy in 1914, said in after- 
dinner conversations in drawing-rooms that Russia was 
not a Power but a weakness, his hearers thought he was 
joking. 


BRIGID, HONOR, AND PATRICIA. 


ministration, nor justice nor 
government. A small group 
of the disciples of Marx was 
able to profit by the general 
confusion: With money fur- 
nished by Imperialist Germany, 
these revolutionaries paid a 
little armed force; with that 
force they seized upon power ; 
and, power once grasped, they 
applied the doctrines which 
they had learned in their books to justify the conquest 
of power. But they were able to apply those doctrines 
because the old régime had already collapsed, and as a 
consequence of an internal decomposition which was in- 
dependent of their action. 

The Russian Revolution is, in fact, nothing but a partic- 
ular instance, and the most gigantic one, of the political 
crisis which the destruction of the monarchical system 
brought on in Continental Europe. Among the monarchies 
which governed Europe in 1914, Russia was the only one 
which had mercilessly proscribed liberal doctrines and 
representative institutions. The Duma, which was con- 
voked in 1906, had, one may say, not even begun to func- 
tion when the World War broke out. In other countries, 
Italy, for instance, the small oligarchy which, based on the 
monarchy, had governed for half a century, had obtained 
for the nation a beginning of liberty and the rudiments 
of representative government. Finally, there were other 
countries, like Germany, where the Court and bureaucracy 
were the preponderating powers, but where public opinion, 
organised parties, the Press, and representative institutions 
already considerably limited their power, The partici- 
pation of the people in-the government, although in a 
(Continued on page 986, 
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Three Queens have,been busy in 
London during the past two 
weeks. Queen Mary has spent a 
great deal of time in connection with the distribution 
of garments from her Needlework Guild, but she has 
also been shopping industriously, buying the Christ- 
mas presents that she likes to select personally. Her 
shopping list must be a wonderful thing. It is well 
understood that she likes to move about among the 
other customers, and, though they watch her with 
interest, the London women do not disturb her or 
follow her about, so it was odd to hear of three thousand 
people crowding round the doors of a shop she visited 
the othergday, waiting to see her come out. That 
used to happen j st before Princess Mary's wedding 
when they went shopping together, but an excess of 
interest at the time was excusable. 

The Queen of Norway, who is said to be looking 
for a flat in London with the idea of spending some of 
the winter here, has also been going aout quietly enjoy- 
ing the shops and the shop windows, and visiting her 
friends. The Queen of Spain and her daughters have 
had a wonderful time. They were disappointed in their 
wish to come to London during the season, but they 
have been enjoying a sort of compressed special 


Three Queens 
in London. 
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IN THE COSTUMES THEY WORE AT MRS. GUINNESS’S 

PARTY : MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, THE FAMOUS ACTRESS, 

AS AN ELECTRICIAN OF THE MOSCOW THEATRE, AND 
MISS CATHLEEN NESBITT AS HIS FRIEND. 


season. Queen Victoria has been shopping too, but 
the young Princesses must be rather astonished to 
find out how many other things they have managed 
to do in a very short time. 


Lady Iveagh had a joyous cam- 
Lady Iveagh, mtd at Southend, where she is 
MP. extremely popular, and so well 
known that she did not have to go canvassing from 
door to door as a woman who had not been connected 
with the district might have done, She had merely 
to walk along the street, and people came hurrying 
to talk to her. ‘“‘ Vote for your friend of fifteen 
years,’’ said one of her posters. But, curiously enough, 
it was her popularity that might have proved her 
undoing. For one thing, she had earned her popu- 
larity in recent years as Lady Elveden, and many 
people did not recognise her under her new title. 
“* Who is Lady Iveagh ? ’’ was a question that many of 
her canvassers had to answer. And because she was 
certain to get an enormous number of votes, many of 
those who hoped to see a woman so capable and effect- 
ive in the House of Commons thought she was so 
perfectly safe without their votes that they need not 
trouble_to go to the poll. 


The Hon. Mrs. Brinsley Plunket 
will probably be remembered in 
social history as the bride who 
was married in 1927, at St. Margaret’s Church, with 
her hair hanging over her shoulders in two long plaits. 
It is not likely that the precedent she set last week 
will be widely followed. For one thing, most brides 


The Bride’s 
Tresses. 


OQUR CHRISTMAS 





do not possess long hair, and, if they did, the long 


plaits would only be appropriate to the medieval 
style which Miss Aileen Guinness selected for her 
wedding gown. Asarule, 
the modern girl is content 
to wear a period frock 
with a shingled head, and 
it is just as well that she 
should, for those frocks 
are usually more becom. 
ing than the style of hair- 
dressing that used to ac- 
company them 

Miss Guinness had 
chosen frocks for her 
pretty group of brides- 
maids that harmonised 
with her ivory - tinted 
velvet, but of a fashion 
centuries ahead of hers. 
Everyone agreed that 
their curious gold and 
pearl head - dresses were 
most becoming. Lady 
Iveagh and her relatives 
had laid aside _ their 
mourning for the day, but 
most of the guests had 
avoided bright colours, 
and the gathering was 
much less of the social 
occasion it would have 
been but for the late 
Lord Iveagh’s death, and 
the friendly intimate note 
was emphasised. 


An American Visit. 


The Dowager Lady 
Swaythling means to spend the rest of the year in 
America with her daughter Joyce. She will meet 


made famous. 





A Christmas Gift Competition. 


NEXT week’s issue will contain a novelty 
in the form of an entertaining compe- 
tition to test the skill and observation of 
our readers. 
Prizes will be offered to the value of £50. 
The competition will serve the purpose of 
solving the embarrassing problem of selecting 
a suitable Christmas Gift. 














her son, Mr. Ewen Montagu, who is a student at Har- 
vard, and will visit some of her friends in the 
Southern States. She has many friends in America, 
and there are numbers of American officers who will 
recall the great hospitality she and her husband 
showed them when they were in London during 
the war. Lady Swaythling will be a good deal 
missed during her absence, for she has a charming 
personality, many active interests, and hosts of 
friends. She is a fine musician, and combines an 
appreciation of the arts with a just appreciation of 
beautiful clothes, and she dresses well. 


Lady Astor made an amusing 
speech the other day when, as 
President of the Electrical Asso- 
ciation for Women, she opened the attractive little 
club-room at the association’s headquarters in Ken- 
sington. These women are looking forward to a wide 
sphere of usefulness when, with a larger and cheaper 
supply of electricity, our housewives begin to make a 
much freer use of domestic electricity, and they will 
be able to explain in show-rooms and homes how the 
various electric appliances are to be used. They look 
forward, they say, to helping the housewife to get 
rid of drudgery. Lady Astor chaffed them about 
this, suggesting that wives and mothers will always 
have plenty of work to do as long as there are 
men in the home, and electricity will not get rid of 
the men. 

Many of these women will do a good deal of 
public opening. ‘Don't ope your apes too 


Lady Astor’s 
Speeches. 





ONE OF THE GUESTS AT 
JAMIN GUINNESS’S FANCY-DRESS PARTY: 
COUNTESS PAHLEN—AS “THE SWAN.” 
Countess Pahlen is one of the many distinguished 
Russians who have sought refuge in England from 
the Bolshevist oppression. For Mrs. Guinness’s 
party she chose the costume of the Swan, so well 
known to all of us by the dance that Pavlova has 


MRS. BEN- 


OLA) a 





“T have listened to 
thousand of speeches that have been carefully pre- 
pared, and I always think they are like omelettes 
that have grown cold.’’ This remark, 
which could be sadly echoed by many 
bored audiences, seems to explain Lady 


carefully,” said Lady Astor. 


Astor’s speeches. No one would ever 
think her omelettes had got cold, though 
on occasions they are certainly disinte- 
grated. She is a very unequal speaker. 
Her maiden speech in the House of 
Commons was probably carefully pre- 
pared, and it was one of the best 
things she has done. 


: Everyone is glad 
ae that Lady Cobham 
: is accompanying her 
husband on his twenty-thousand-miles 
flight round Africa. The wives of our 
great airmen do not give such expres- 
sion to the anxiety they endure while 
waiting for news of their safety as Miss 
Ruth Elder’s husband did, but it is 
very well understogd, and in the past 
Lady Cobham has had the sympathy of 
millions. They remember how brave and 
cheerful she was during her husband’s 
last great flight, and they are glad that 
she is sharing his adventure this time. 
He is very fortunate to have her with 
him. He will not be troubled about 
her nerves, for she is quite happy in 
the air, and he knows that even Solo- 
mon would have had a good word for 
the wife who, when flying at a high 
altitude, can type out her husband's 
records or cook his dinner with equal 
skill and equanimity, and give first 
aid in case of need to the crew. On 
their return she will be able to add to the book 
which she will help him to write a chapter on ‘' My 
Favourite Air Recipes.” 


THe wedding of the Hon. Janet 
Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook’s only 
daughter, to Mr. lan Douglas 
Campbell is following very close on the announcement 
of her engagement. It is to take place on Dec. 12, 
and will be at St. Columba's Church, Pont Street. 
This is the chief Presbyterian church in London, and 
one of the most interesting weddings there in recent 
years was that of Mr. Bonar Law’s daughter to 
General Sir Frederick Sykes, when there was a great 
gathering of notable people. Miss Aitken will wear a 
wedding dress of white chiffon, and will have ten 


A Short 
Engagement. 

















GIVER OF A FANCY-DRESS DINNER-DANCE LAST WEEK: 

MRS. BENJAMIN GUINNESS—IN A RUSSIAN HEAD-DRESS. 

Mrs. Benjamin Guinness gave a most entertaining fancy-dress 

party last week. All the guests had to appear in costumes taken 

from some Russian Ballet or other. Mrs. Guinness herself is here 
seen wearing a Russian head-dress. 


bridesmaids. One of these is to be Lord Ashfield’s 
daughter, the Hon. Grace Stanley, whose engagement 
was announced a few weeks ago. 


GIFT COMPETITION : SEE SPECrFAL NOTICE ABOVE. 
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Lingerie is a 
subject always 
very close to 
one’s heart, and there are some 
fascinating new garments designed 
to accompany the season’s fashions. 
For instance, created specially for wearing under 
picture frocks are the lovely petticoat knickers 
sketched on this page, boasting a “ wrap-over ”’ 
of georgette edged with net, fitted with knickers 
which are held to the knees by elastic covered with 
ribbon shaded a little deeper than the rest. These 
are obtainable for 39s. 6d. at Harvey Nichols, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. A_ special feature is being 
made of ‘dancing’ knickers,’’ very short and 
close-fitting affairs which cannot thicken the silhou- 
ette. They range from 29s. 6d., and are quite 
irresistible, fashioned of crépe-de-Chine, . georgette, 
and triple ninon, with fairylike insertions of deli- 
cate lace and net. Boudoir caps in quaint and 
most becoming shapes are also legion, ranging from 
1 guinea. The little Dutch cap on the right in 
the trio sketched below is available in various 
styles, and costs 21s. 9d. Another innovation which 
is practical as well as pretty is a new _ backless 
brassiére for the evening. It is made of triple ninon 
with edgings and shoulder-straps of tiny silk 
flowers. Across the back are only two narrow bands 
of elastic covered with the floral trimming, and even 
one of these may be dispensed with and tucked in 
quite neatly each side. It costs only 18s. gd. 


Lovely Lingerie 
in New Designs. 





Amidst the delightful luxuries 
of boudoir caps, brassiéres, and 
dancing knickers, there are also 
the indispensable night-dress and pyjamas in many 
attractive forms at Harvey Nichols’. Sketched on the 


Pyjamas and 
Nighties. 


yoke of net and a true-lover’s knot in floral ribbon 
appliquéd on the front. It costs £2 19s. 6d.; while 





extreme left is a pretty nightie of blue satin with a . 






























After a day’s sport in the open air, the skin can be given 
a delicate whiteness by using La-rola’s Lily Bloom, a 
fragrant toilet preparation which hides all blemishes. 


63s. is the price of the yellow broché pyjamas 
trimmed with jabots of lace on the jumper and 
the sides of the trousers. New nightdresses of 
lace wool lined throughout with chiffon are obtain- 
able for 39s. 6d., and for 25s. 9d. unlined; while 
coatees to match are only 15s. gd. Artificial silk 
nightdresses trimmed with écru lace can be 
secured for 25s. gd., and pyjamas of good washing 
satin range from 69s. 6d. 


It is difficult for the modern 
English girl to live up to her 
reputation, ‘‘ fair as the lilies,” 
when she spends her days in pursuit of sports in the 
open air. The keenness of winter weather is bound 
to redden and coarsen her skin, and yet in the evening 
her complexion is expected to look as smooth and 
beautiful as the poet’s inspiration. To achieve this 
end, Beetham’s La-rola Lily Bloom is an invaluable 
ally. It is a splendid toilet milk for beautifying and 
protecting the face, neck, hands and arms, when 
wearing evening dress. Not only is it fragrant and 
refreshing, but it gives a delicate tint to the skin. 
Obtainable everywhere, the price is only 2s. 6d. a large- 
sized bottle. Those bound for Switzerland should 
make a point of investing in a supply. 


Lily Bloom for 
the Complexion. 


During the holiday season, small 
folk change lightly from woolly 
suits to thin party frocks, and 
consequently it devolves upon their underclothes to 
keep them from chill. ‘‘ Chilprufe’’ garments are of 
pure wool, so fine that their weight is almost negligible, 
and they protect the body from undue heat and cold. 
There are Chilprufe garments of every shape and size, 
obtainable at all the leading outfitters. 


Party Frocks and 
Winter Undies. 


Designed io wear specially under picture frocks 
ave the petticoat knickers on the left of georgette 
and lace; and the crépe-de-Chine nightie, broché 
and lace pyjamas, and pretty boudoir caps also 
come from Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, S.W.. 
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This year the 
vogue for arti- 
ficial flowers as 
table and room 
decorations has become stronger 
than ever. And the skilful 
Mayfair artificial-flower workers at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, Oxford Street, W., have prepared for the 
festive Christmas season by creating a wonderful 
garden of flowers. There are lovely rhododendron 
trees in tubs, available for 8 guineas, and single 
branches are from ros. 6d. Exquisite sprays of apple 
blossom in decorative square bowls can be obtained 
for 3 guineas, and laburnum, wisteria, and acacia, in 
the delicate colourings of the real flowers, are the 
same price. Small orange-trees can be secured for 
Ios. 6d., giving a_ lovely 
splash of colour to a room 
panelled in dark oak ; and there 
are Madonna lilies, cyclamen, 
and hosts of other flowers 
which make excellent Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Flowers for 
Christmas 
Decorations. 










Christmas parties are not far off, and kiddies 
need, with thin party frocks, cosy Chilprufe 
undies such as these to brave the cold. 
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Portrait of 
our padre 
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his first sip 


of Worthington 
(... even the mess-waiter was amazed) 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM’S OPERA SCHEME. 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM, who has at last made 
public his opera scheme, shows a clear grasp of 
the essentials of any successful appeal to the country. 
In the first place, he has realised that sporadic and 
isolated attempts at running grand opera are neces- 
sarily doomed to failure. It is quite useless to give 
one season of grand opera in London, even if it is 
superlatively well done, because even with every seat in 
the house sold at the average theatre available, such 
as Covent Garden, there is almost certain to be a loss. 
And, since it is only possible to be sure of selling all 
the lower-priced seats, the loss is likely to be consider- 
able—amounting, according to Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
calculations, to some such sum as £60,000. 

Again and again such sums as {10,000 have been 
lost in a single opera season, and these sums have been 
spent without achieving anything permanent. No 
doubt, they have given great enjoyment to the public, 
and they have spread the taste for opera wider among 
the people. But how useless and unfruitful that is 
when it leaves the public without any opportunity of 
gratifying this acquired taste! That the liking for 
opera is widespread in this country is proved by the 
striking reception which Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
appeal has already had. He has asked for 150,000 
subscribers of ten shillings a year for a period of five 
years, so that an efficient opera scheme under his 
direction can be carried out. It is essential that 
there should be sufficient money to be able to continue 
the operatic organisation for five years. And I would 
beg of Sir Thomas Beecham not to start forming his 
opera company or to begin giving performances until 
he has sufficient money to carry on for five years 
without a break. What ruins all these projects is 
their temporary nature. Every time a public-spirited 
music-lover subscribes to a big scheme of this sort, he 
is left less accessible to further appeals if the scheme 
collapses after a short period or is only a partial 
success. ea 

It is also impossible to organise an operatic com- 
pany efficiently for only one year. You cannot 
collect the right artists and make the necessary 
demands upon their time and energies unless you can 
offer them some security, some brief permanence. The 


general character and temper of an operatic company 
which knows its existence is ensured for a period of 
five years is totally different from that of a scratch 
body of performers who know they will be scattered 
to do the best they can for themselves after a single 
season. Under the latter conditions it is impossible 
to get good work. A good operatic company can only 
result as the creation of years of working together 
under a musical director of high capacity. In Sir 
Thomas Beecham we have such a director, and there 
is a great amount of trained and partially trained 
talent available in this country which at the present 
moment is being given no opportunity to develop 
at all. 

So far the response to Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
scheme has been such as to arouse the strongest hopes. 
At his offices of the Imperial League of Opera, 161, New 
Bond Street, subscriptions have been pouring in from 
all parts of the country. According to an announce- 
ment in the daily Press, Sir Thomas Beecham declares 
that ‘‘ seventy-five per cent. of these letters contain 
cheques, {1 being the popular subscription covering 
two years, and promises of tos. a year for the ensuing 
three years. One envelope contained a cheque for 
£1000. If they keep up like this, the success of the 
plan is assured.” 

‘This is good news for those, like myself, who have 
always declared that the public of this country is 
extremely musical, and that what we suffer from is 
not lack of musical talent or appreciation, but lack of 
organisation. Our artistic record is in this respect 
similar to our record in other fields. We have first- 
rate material, not to be surpassed anywhere in the 
world, but we have not learned how to make the best 
use of it. There is a lack of corporate, co-operative 
effort, and without this corporate backing all fine 
efforts of struggling individuals are fruitless and vain. 
I therefore hope that everybody who is interested in 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme will become a sub- 
scriber by sending {1 to the League in Bond Street 
as an advance subscription for two years. In return 
for this, the subscribers are entitled to special terms, 
which means seats at a reduced price and a choice of 
seats; the allotment will go by priority of sub- 
scription. 

If Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme is successful, 
which seems likely, it will raise in an acute form the 
long-standing problem of a theatre. There is in 


London no theatre suitable for the performance of 
opera. Covent Garden, as I have often pointed out, 
holds barely two thousand people, and the greater 
part of its seating accommodation consists of stalls 
and boxes. In any case, we have been informed 
that the Covent Garden Theatre is to be pulled down 
in about two years’ time in order to make room for 
the expanding market. The scheme to remove the 
market to the Foundling Hospital site very rightly 
collapsed through the opposition of various public 
bodies and of public opinion. But if the market is 
to be confined to its present site it must find more 
room, and the theatre, beautiful as it is, with its his- 
toric memories of the nineteenth century, will probably 
have to go. It is all the more to be deplored because 
Covent Garden is a perfect building from the acoustical 
point of view, and, in spite of all the increased scientific 
knowledge on the subject, the modern architect 
cannot be sure of any new building being absolutely 
successful in this respect. 

But, the economic disadvantages of Covent Garden 
being too great to be overcome, there is nothing for 
it but to endeavour to get a new opera house built. 
It is extremely difficult to-day to find a suitable 
site for such a building, but there is one site available 
which is ideal for the purpose, and that is the Found- 
ling Hospital site. The existing Foundling Hos- 
pital could be used as offices and rehearsal rooms, 
and would make a most imposing ‘frontispiece ”’ to 
the theatre, which could be built very economically 
behind it. The old chapel with its galleries over the 
entrance floor would make an ideal foyer. There 
are side-street entrances, and the main entrance 
opens into the Foundling Hospital grounds, which 
afford ample room for the parking of a thousand or 
more motor-cars. This would mean that from all 
Greater London, with its seven and a-half million 
population, the ordinary man could drive with his 
family in his small car straight up to the theatre 
entrance, leave his car on the spot without payment 
of any garage fee, and walk out of the theatre into 
his car after the performance and drive home. Those 
who know anything of the traffic conditions in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, or in theatre-land generally, 
will be able to realise what an enormous asset this 
is to a theatre. The traffic situation in the West 
End of London at night at theatre time is appalling. 


One has to struggle on the curb, and then wait a 
[Continued overleaf. 
































For Winter Golf in ideal conditions 


amid Sunshine and Lovely 
Above is photo of Meyrick Park Golf Links, one of Bournemouth’s 


municipal courses. Bournemouth’s Winter Season attractions also 
include Municipal Orchestra in Winter Gardens, Military Band on 
Pier, Concerts by famous Artistes, Theatres, Cinemas, Dances, Golf, 
Hard Court Tennis. Special Christmas festivities at Hotels & Pensions. 


Write for Guide (free) to Town Clerk (No. 41), Bournemouth, Hants. 
Eleven Expresses between 8.30 a.m. & 7.30 p.m. from London (Waterloc) by S.R. 
Through Trains from Midlands and North by LMS. 


Safer and Quicker by Rail. 





The Complexion 





will be greatly 
improved by using 
“Larola Toilet 
Powder,”’ 2/6 per 
box, and a touch 
of ‘‘Larola Rose 
Bloom,” 1/- per 
box, which gives a 
perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks. 
No one can tell 
they are artificial. 








Scenery ! 





























Use LAROLA regularly on hands, 
neck, face and arms to ensure skin 
comfort and a lovely complexion. 


Gentlemen should use it before and 
after shaving. 1/6 & 2/6 per bottle. 


From all Chemists or Stores, or direct from -— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND, 
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A Quiet Rubber 


Even at a small informal party you will find “gm” very refreshing, 

so always take a small bottle with you. Rooms do get overheated 

and stuffy, and nothing mars an evening’s enjoyment more than 

lassitude or impending headache. A slight inhalation, or dabbing 

the temples with this delightful “ma” will coax back freshness, 
gaiety and alertness. 


When buying Eau de Cologne be certain that it is the “4m” with 
the Blue and Gold label. This Eau de Cologne has a world-wide 
reputation for strength, purity and distinctive fragrance. 


Obtainable from all dealers in High-class Perfumes at 
2/6 (watch shaped), 4/9, 8/9, 14]/-, 15/-, 30/- and 56]- per bottle. 
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Continued.) 

quarter of an hour or twenty minutes be- 
fore one can get a disengaged taxi-cab. 
When one has found a taxi, one remains 
jammed in the traffic for another quarter of 
an hour, and on a wet night the discomfort 
is indescribable. 

As for the owner of a small car living, 
say, at Purley or at Finchley, it is too much 
of an ordeal altogether for him to take his 
family to the theatre in his car. For, after 
depositing his women-folk on the pavement 
in front of the theatre, he has to go miles, 
perhaps, before he can find a garage where 
he can leave his car. He has to pay for 
garaging his car while at the theatre; he 
has to walk, or if it is wet take a taxi, from 
the garage to the theatre; and at the end 
of the performance he has to go out, in the 
rain possibly, to get his car out of the 
garage and bring it to the theatre, where 
his women-folk stand shivering. Is it any 
wonder that, under such conditions, people 
prefer to stay at home and listen to the 
gramophone or the wireless ? 


In New York the police have stated 
that they are no longer capable of coping 
with the theatre traffic around Broadway, 
and they have suggested that the theatres 
will have to be dispersed. There is, there- 
fore, every argument in favour of the Found- 
ling Hospital site, where for many years 
to come it will be possible to cope success- 
fully with the traffic. 


But it is impossible, or rather, it would 
be very difficult, to raise the money by 
public subscription to build a National 
Opera House on to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, even although it would serve the 
double purpose of preserving that beautiful 
site and that fine old historic building. 
If, however, it were combined with the 
National Memorial Theatre to Shakespeare 
in London, for which a fund of {£80,000 is 
already in existence, the scheme ought to 
be feasible. There is no reason at all why 
the one building should not serve the two 
purposes. What is wanted is a theatre to 
seat about three thousand people, so as 

















THE REVIVAL OF “HE WHO GETS SLAPPED,” 


BARON REGNARD 
CONSUELO (MISS GABRIELLE CASARTELLI), 
AND ZINIDA (MISS DORIE SAWYER). 

“He,” the hero of Andreyev’s play, is a young aristocrat who, embittered by his wife’s 
infidelity, becomes a clown in a circus as his “‘retreat’’ from the world. 
is never mentioned, but his card commands the highest respect. 
finds other love dramas. Consuelo, the Tango Queen, is beloved by Bezano, a bare- 
back rider, but is sold by her vile father to a gross millionaire, 
Zinida, the lion-tamer, loves Bezano. 


AT THE EVERYMAN 
(MR. FREDERICK LLOYD), 
“HE” (MR. MILTON ROSMER), 


“ He”’ eventually takes tragic means to save Consuelo 
It might be called a problem play, for the author’s purpose is elusive. 


to ‘include a large number of low-priced 
seats. Such a theatre, with all the modern 
stage equipments, would be suited equally 
to the performing of opera and drama. 
There is also plenty of room in the two 
wings of the already existing Foundling 
Hospital for the managerial and _ other 
offices of both the theatre and the opera 
house. All that would be necessary 
would be to work out the division of the 
operatic and dramatic seasons during the 
year. When the dramatic company was 
performing in London, the operatic com- 
pany could be touring the provinces, and 
vice-versa. 


This scheme has every possible advan- 
tage—economic and artistic. If Sir Thomas 
Beecham had such a theatre available, the 
success of his venture could not be in 
question, for I repeat that the prime eco- 
nomic difficulty of making opera pay is 
to find a theatre in London that will hold 
about three thousand people, and contain 
a large number of low-priced seats. 


I feel this base and home of opera- 
tions to be of such primary importance 
that I should like Sir Thomas Beecham, 
if he gets a sum of {150,000 from sub- 
scribers, to set about seriously to dis- 
cover some means of securing this Nation- 
al Theatre on the Foundling Hospital 
site before he begins spending his money. 
It only needs a few public- spirited rich 
men like Mr. Samuel Courtauld, Mr. 
Bernhard Baron, and Mr. W. R. Morris 
to get together and make a small initial 
contribution, so that a public appeal could 
be successfully launched. For, if the re- 
sponse shown to Sir Thomas Beecham is 
already so great, how much greater would 
the response be, not only from Great 
Britain, but from the Dominions and 
America, fora National Theatre and Opera 
House to be built on the site where 
Handel gave so many of his performances, 
which would preserve as its foyer the 
chapel where Handel himself so often played 
the organ ! W. J. TURNER. 








CURLING AT GSTAAD. 


FRENCH SWITZERLAND 


CAUX, above Montreux (3460 ft.), 10 hours 
from Paris, connected by railway at Montreux 
and [Territet with the Simplon Line. Caux 
Palace, Hotel Regina, all Winter Sports and 
Entertainments. GLION (2300 ft.), above Mon- 
treux-Territet (2 Rys.), 8 Hotels, Pension rates 
from 8-20 frs. District of the MONTREUX- 
BERNESE-OBERLAND Railway, ideal Winter 
Sports region. LES AVANTS, above Mon- 
treux. Grand Hotel 150 beds; Hotel Jaman, 
70 beds ; Hotel Sonloup, 30 beds ; Hotel Sports, 
30 beds. CHATEAU-D'OEX (3200 ft.), 15 Hotels 
and Boarding Houses, from 8-25 frs., Enquiry 
Office. GSTAAD-SAANENMOESER (3500 ft.). 
all Winter Sports,fashionable ideal Ski Grounds 
for exercises and tours of any kinds, rich enter- | 
tainments and sports programme. VEVEY | 
(1270 ft.), recommendable resort, renowned 
hotels. mild climate. Sports. DIABLERETS 
(3900 ft), Aigle-Diablerets Railway, Grand 
Hotel, all Winter Sports. VILLARS-CHES- | 
IERES-ARVEYES-BRETAYE (4000-5800 ft.) | 
Winter Sports Centre of French Switzerland, | 





WINTER in 
SWITZERLAND 


Come and see the World’s Playground, the Paradise 
of Winter Sports, in the clear, bracing Alpine air. 





For all information concerning Railway Services, Trips, Tours, Resorts, Hotels, Baths and 
Sanatoria, Sports: and Amusements, apply to THE SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST 
OFFICE, ZURICH or LAUSANNE, THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
LONDON, Carlton House, Iib, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W.1, and ALL 
TRAVEL AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD,’ as well as to all 
ENQUIRY OFFICES of the Winter Resorts menti 
Bob-skeleton-toboggan Run, Curling. Hockey, 
excellent Ski Grounds. BALLAIGUES, Station 


Vallorbe, 7 hours from Paris, Grand Hotel 
Aubépine, 100 beds, 10-12 frs. 





NEAR ANDERMATT. 


BERNESE OBERLAND 


Beaming in Sun and Snow. GRINDELWALD 
(3470 ft.). KLEINE SCHEIDEGG (6770 ft.). 
MUERREN (5115 ft... WENGEN (4243 ft.). 
The four Winter Sports Places in the glorious 
JUNGFRAU REGION; Spor Trains. 
GRINDEL WALD-BRANDEGG-STRAETTLI 
(5500 ft... MUERREN - ALLMENDHUBEL 
(6360 ft.). WENGEN-KLEINE SCHEIDEGG 
(6770 ft. KLEINE SCHEIDEGG - EIGER 

GLETSCHER-JUNGFRAUJOCH (11340 ft.). 


| THE GRISONS 


DAVOS (5300-6200 ft.). very sunny Sports 
Centre in the High Alps, wholly protected 
against winds ; favourable prices. KLOSTERS 
(3970 ft.), the Snow Paradise. The ideal place 
for all Winter Sports. Information and Book- 
lets from the Enquiry Office. 


| 
CENTRAL SWITZERLAND 
| 


ANDERMATT (4750 ft.), Snow never failing, 
immense Ski Grounds, all Sports Installa- 
| tions. Railway connections with Goeschenen 
| (Gothard Line), 
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WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LIMITED 
GLASGOW & LONDON 
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THIS CASE OF 
WHISKY 
FOR £1 


This is the miniature case of White Horse 
Whisky containing 12 baby bottles of White 
Horse: a large “ double ” in each. 

The Whisky is “Real Old Scotch” and the 
case is neat and well finished. It forms a 
really original gift for Xmas, which will always 
bring forth favourable comment. Also just 
the thing for a golf or billiard handicap prize. 
No corkscrew required ! 


Obtainable from your Wine and Spirit Merchant. 
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BYSTANDER 
CHRISTMAS N° 








AN EXTRA NUMBER, 
entirely different from the usual 
weekly issues, containing 132 pp. 


FULL OF 
WONDERFUL COLOURWORK, 
LONG AND SHORT STORIES, 
SKITS & HUMOROUS ARTICLES. 
BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 2/- 
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for 


Winter Sports 
Wear 













JUMPER, CAP & SCARF 
(as sketch), made specially 
for Harvey Nichols from 
super quality yarn in new 
fancy design in four con- 
trasting shades in well 
blended colours for winter 
sports wear. 
Price of Jumper, Cap and 


carf complete : 


84 /- 


Cap can be had in another shape 
if preferred. 
Skirts, Hose, Ski-ing Socks, 


Gloves, Knickers, etc., can be 
had to match. 








HARVEY NICHOLS &CO., LTD., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


AN ARNOLD BENNETT STORY AT THE COURT. 
R. ARNOLD BENNETT, who in many ways 

is so big an artist, has not that bigness 

which is free from a sneaking liking for big things 
merely because they are big. From early days the 
apparatus of luxury, the external trappings of wealth, 
as well as the power it can command, have exercised 
a curious appeal over his mind. That this foible 
should have persisted is all the more singular in that 
he has enjoyed—and earned-—marked good fortune, 
and could afford to show indifference in the matter. 
A sort of artistic Nemesis seems to have overtaken 
him in the play he and his old collaborator, Mr. Knob- 
lock, have shaped out of his novel, ‘‘ Mr. Prohack,”’ 
of which the very interesting theme is: What will a 
man of moderate means do with a fortune which 
suddenly comes his way? How will it affect his 
character? Mr. Prohack is a bit of a “‘card,’’ a 
Treasury official whose income does not grow; 
Bohemian in his dress, humorous in his ideas and 
speech, keeping close guard on his emotions, but a 
little concerned about fitting his income to. the 
demands of his family and household. Moreover, 
as Mr. Laughton pictures him in his make-up at the 
Court, he is singularly like the Arnold Bennett we 
know. The first act of the play, which reveals Mr. 
Prohack in his home and brings him news of his luck, 
is extremely happy, and gives promise of delightful 
entertainment. Alas! that promise fails to eventu- 
ate. In the midst of interviews with a caricature 
of a secretary, dreary financial transactions, and 
even more dreary flirtations with a widow who looks 
like being a vamp, but acts as a kind of Providence, 
the quaint Mr. Prohack we have met disappears : 
he is converted into a puppet, and, apart from certain 
good lines he has to say, only springs to life again 
when an artificial series of troubles are over, and 
the fortune he has nearly lost comes back to him 
enhanced. Wealth makes a wreck of him as a 
character, and the theme of wealth does not inspire 
Mr. Bennett as playwright. Mr. Laughton does his 
best for Prohack pére just as does Miss Hilda Sims 
for Prohack mére; and Mr. Carl Harbord for their 
rash son, and Mr. Scott Sunderland for the messenger 
of good fortune; but their best is seen while the 





Prohacks are poor, and, though Miss Elsa Lanchester 
makes a droll enough secretary, she cannot prevent 
the tale from falling to pieces. Here is a case of 
art collapsing as soon as the fairy Pecunia peeps in 
at the window. 


“THE SQUALL.” AT THE GLOBE. 

It is an ingenious play we get from Mme. Jean 
Bart in ‘‘ The Squall’’; perhaps its ingenuity alike 
in story and symbolism is almost too mathematically 
thoroughgoing. We are shown a Spanish household 
on which the sun shines, and in which an atmosphere 
of love and fidelity reigns. Dolores and José are 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of their wed- 
ding. Their son, Luis, has just secured sweet Anita’s 
promise to be his wife. There is a pleasant under- 
standing between the servants, Pedro and Manuela. 
Suddenly the stage darkens and a storm breaks. 
Cries are heard and knocks on the door, and there 
enters a little gypsy minx who proves to be in flight 
from a tall and grim-looking gypsy chief. He is told 
she is not there, and the girl, who is given shelter, 
quickly proves to be more of a squall than the storm 
itself. She entices all three men into kissing her, 
and thereby excites all three women’s jealousy. 
Father almost murders son before she is found out 
for the worthless baggage she is. When the gypsy 
chief makes a second entry she is cheerfully passed 
on to his tender mercies. Sunshine again. Malcolm 
Keen and Mary Clare put fire into their work as the 
parents; Mr. Wallace Geoffrey as the son has some 
passionate moments; and Miss Rosalinde Fuller 
storms through the play. Whether such a siren would 
have proved so irresistible is a matter of doubt. 


A CONGREVE REVIVAL AT WYNDHAM'S. 

Miss Edith Evans’s Millamant needs no intro- 
duction to the majority of keen London play- 
goers. Memories are not so short that the revival 
of ‘‘ The Way of the World ’’ at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, can be forgotten thus early; nor, though 
Miss Evans has since added Farquhar’s Mrs. Sullen 
to her portrait gallery of Restoration heroines, can 
the revelation of comedy power the earlier Lyric 
production provided have passed out of recollection. 
If it has, however, here she is at Wyndham’s, enabled 
to revive the impression, supported by several of 


her former colleagues. Her Millamant retains the 
old brilliance of technique and sparkle of wit, and 
adds to these things more personal charm. Miss 
Dorothy Green is still the Mrs. Marwood ; the Petulant 
of Mr. Norman V. Norman and the Fainall of Mr. 
Henry Hewitt are well in the picture; and Mr. Scott 
Russell’s Sir Wilful Witwoud is as full-blooded a 
study of old-world manners as could be wished. 
Fortunately, too, in the new Mirabell, that of Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle, we get exactly the right vis-a-vis to 
Miss Evans’s Millamant, gallant, whimsical, sprightly, 
eloquent. 


“THE BIG DRUM.” AT THE ADELPHI. 

The most notable feature of Mr. Harold Holland’s 
mystery play, “‘ The Big Drum,’’ now given at the 
Adelphi, is the suggestion made that an actress on 
the stage has been shot by someone present in the 
auditorium. The shot is supposed to be fired during 
the performance of a provincial melodrama. A neat 
touch of burlesque is given to that performance, 
and the change from travesty to apparent murder 
is done decidedly well. But the author’s invention 
does not seem strong enough to exploit this excellent 
start, and explain in terms of exciting drama why 
it was his leading lady met with her fate. We see 
lights on a dark stage; there is more shooting ; 
mysterious figures hide their faces; we watch the 
antics of a superstitious charwoman; there is an 
abundance of alarums and excursions; but there is 
no real drive, no progressive interest, in Mr. Holland’s 
story. And so, though Miss Una O’Connor, Miss 
Muriel Alexander, Mr. Jack Raine, and others act 
brightly enough, there is no getting away from the 
conclusion that ‘“‘ The Big Drum’’ holds out hopes 
at its start which are not fulfilled. 








Motorists will be interested to learn that his 
Majesty the King has expressed his approval of the 
Daimler ‘‘ Double-Six,” and has given instructions 
for the cars of State to be fitted with engines of 
this type. The order has been received by Messrs. 
Stratton Instone, Ltd., officially appointed dis- 
tributors of Daimler Cars, and the work will, of 
course, be carried out by the Daimler Co., Ltd., -at 
Coventry. 











Consisting of painting and 
drawing materials with four 
Fairy Tales or Wild West 
beautifully coloured pictures 
in each box, and a painting 
book of the same designs in and 
outline. The twelve coloured 


chalk pencils are novel and children. 


Price 7/6 each. 





The Outstanding Xmas 
Gift for Boys and Girls 






“ Koh-i-noor” Factory Wonder Boxes. 


highly interesting, for, after 
being polished in the usual 
way, they are: printed all 
over with miniature two- 
colour pictures of characters 
scenes from the tales. 
Surely a charming gift for 


No. 82. Wild West. No. 83. Arabian Nights. No. 84. Grimm's Fairy Tales. 


From Stationers, etc., in London and Provinces. 
Also from Barker's, Hamley’s, Harrods, Peter Jones G Selfridges. 


If any difficulty in obtaining write to L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
“ Koh-i-noor” Pencil Manufacturers, 29, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. i 


No. 84. Grimm's Fairy Tales. 





HAVANA CIGARS 


LA CORONA 


«S NOT ON THE BAND 
&f iS NOT A GENUINE 


CORONA 


AVOID SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories, Ltd. 














There's 
no use 
talking«= 


TASTE IT Y 


Blended, distilled and 
bottled in Scotland by 
CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO., 
Distitcers, Leitu. 








Mackinlays 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
over 10 YEARS 

















Aiso 
MACKINLAY’S V.O.B. 
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GAMAGES 


Xmas 
Bazaar 


BIGGER, BRIGHTER, 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Gamages have again excelled 
themselves in the colossal task 
of presenting the Nation’s 
Premier Christmas Attraction. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
square feet of floor space have 
been commandeered for’ the 
purpose. 


TRAINLOADS OF TOYS. 


Marching Soldiers. Talking 
Dolls. Animals. Model Trains 
breaking all Speed Records, 
Flying Aeroplanes. Kiddies’ 
Motor Show. 


FATHER 
CHRISTMAS’S 
CIRCUS 


Comes to Towne. 


It’s wonderful. There has never 
been anything like it in Lon- 


don. Make plans for YOUR 


visit NOW. 


























Gamages 


CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE 


tells you about it. Over 200 Pages 
of Gergeous Colour and Gift Inspira- 
tion, expensively printed in Colour 
and Photogravure. Regular Readers 
of ‘“ The Illustrated London News” 
should apply early for a Copy of this 
wonderful Gift Book. 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 
HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 











The New 
SPENCER 


AFT. OINS 
BABY GRAND 


A profusely illustrated Art Catalogue 
of Crone Uprights, and Player 

ianos will be forwarded on appli- 
cation. Your piano taken in part 
payment, fullest value being allowed. 


PRICE 


100 


GUINEAS 


NET CASH. 












Without a peer at its price 


More than forty years of. experience in 
making pianos from the finest British 
materials is the proud pedigree of the 
Spencer Baby Grand. It is a culminating 
achievement — this wonderful piano, 
which is without a peer at its price. 
Its glorious richness of Tone and perfect 
balance of Touch are masterpieces of 
plano - construction, and are notable 
reasons why 82,000 Spencer Pianos 
have already been sold. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


MURDOCH MURDOCH & CO 


The Great Piano House 


461 & 463 OXFORD STREET LONDON W.1 


Branches at Ashford, Bedford, Birmingham, Brighton, Bury St. Edmunds, 

Cambridge,Chatham, Dover, Folkestone, Maidstone, Newport, Northampton, 

Peterboro’, Sheerness, Soushampton, Portsmouth, Tunbridge Wells, 
Workington, etc., etc. 
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of Aertex can protect 
and insulate your body 
this Winter against 
% . the ever-changing tem- 
Bx perature. 


ae security oraeirenens 
=: be yours, and you may 

: clad comfortably, 
eile a and healthfully. 


tx: Aertex Winter Weight 
is weteraens » 

y designed to pro- 3: 
vide a mantle of air, #8 
imprisoned in thou- 
sands of tiny cells, 
: Aertex allows greater 
#3: freedom of movement— 
2: promotes bodily well- 
§* being—addsazesttolife, 


It is wonderfully com- 
fortable to wear, is 
non - irritant and re- 
tains its after 
many, many washings. 
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AERTEX 


WINTER WEIGHT 
UNDERWEAR 


vf 





Winter Weight Prices: 
Vests from 6/6 Pants from’ 9/. 


Combinations . . . from 9/6 
Day Shirts .... from 10/6 
Pyjamas. ..... from 17/6 


Complete ranges of AERTEX Garments 
Ser Men, Women and Children are sold 
by hosiers, Outfitters and Drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. In 
case of difficulty in obtaining, write te 
Cellular we? Company, Limited, 
72 & 73, Fore Street, lon, E.C. 2. 
AW.T 
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IN THE MATTER OF DAME FASHION. 

(Continued from Page 956.) 

the Humboldts put their four girls into men’s trousers 

when they took them to Rome.” 

- At the close of the eighteen-seventies closeness of 

fit was a fetish. ‘‘ It is said on good authority that 

the Empress Elizabeth of Austria had her riding- 

habit sewn on over her bare skin.” 

And now, lest it be imagined that ‘‘ Modes and 
Manners of the Nineteenth Century ’’ does not justify 
its title, let it be said that it more than justifies it : 
Manners are almost as prominent as 


to be numbered in hundreds in each volume, as 
is befitting in a work whose main title continues 
“As Represented in the Pictures and Engravings 
of the Time.’’ E. H.G. 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF SOUTHSEA. 
ws the last two years, by the expenditure 
of large sums of money, Southsea has taken 
its proper place amongst resorts. A great trans- 
formationm-has been made, and with its natural advan- 


of submarines, coastal motor-boats, seaplanes, and 
other craft. Southsea has two piers, open all the 
year round, where first-class concert parties and 
military bands perform. At the South Parade Pier 
during the winter season, plays from the chief London 
theatres are given, whilst every Sunday afternoon 
there is a symphony concert. This pier has been 
recently fitted with elaborate wind-screens. Southsea 
Common, once a bare expanse, has been acquired by 
the Corporation, and is now the finest stretch of 
gardens, turf, tennis courts, and bowling greens 

on the coast. For nearly two miles 





Modes; and “ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
is taken to include that part of the 
twentieth century which preceded the 
Great War. 

To give a slight idea of the interest 
of the Manners, we quote again: “‘ In 
1840 smoking was still looked upon 
with some disfavour, but had become 
a general habit, which no laws or 
fines, however severe, succeeded in 
suppressing. In Prussia it was at 
first forbidden to smoke cigars in the 
street, then it was allowed on con- 
dition, as a safeguard against fire, 
that the cigar be enclosed in a wire 
case. Up till 1848 no smoker dared 
keep his cigar in his mouth as he 
passed a sentry, on pain of arrest.”’ 

In the late ‘thirties “ the passion 
for theatregoing gave rise to new 
professions. Clapping had been in 
existence since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but now the 





there are beautiful ornamental beds, 
gay with flowers at all times. There 
are a dozen or more hard tennis courts, 
always playable in winter, three bowl- 
ing greens, and a putting course—all 
close to the Corporation tea-house and 
the new bandstand. 

Southsea enjoys splendid facilities 
for all outdoor sports. Close to the 
South Parade Pier are the Canoe Lake 


“ds é . 
ates Matt Dat ot Grounds, where tennis, bowls, and 





croquet can be played for a aominal 
fee, whilst a little further along the sea 
front is the Corporation miniature 
golf course. On the lake, model yacht 
and steamboat races are held, whilst 
on certain days children can safely 
enjoy trips in miniature canoes and 
paddle-boats. Nine golf courses are 
within reach, besides the links (eighteen 
holes) recently opened by the Corpora- 
tion at the Great Salterns Estate. 
At the various public parks and 








directors of the Parisian theatres 
employed ‘ Pleureuses,’ whose weep- 
ing secured the success of the melo- 
drama; and ‘ Chatouilleurs,’ who at 
the right moments saved the situation 
by laughing.’ 

Thus we might continue indefi- 
nitely. without having to cite a dull paragraph. 
It but remains, therefore, to recommend ‘ Modes 
and Manners of the Nineteenth Century ”’ to all and 
sundry, remarking that the general reader will en- 
joy it every bit as much as the specialist devoted 
to a particular period, and adding that the illus- 
trations in colours and half-tone are not only most 
illuminating and invaluable to the artist, but are 


SOUTHSEA TRANSFORMED 


bookings can be obtained to Southsea at any station. 


tages, sheltered position, and record winter sunshine, 
it now claims to rank among the foremost seaside 
towns. Southsea faces the Isle of Wight, and from 
its magnificent promenade glorious views of England’s 
Garden Isle can be obtained across the Solent and 
Spithead. A ceaseless pageant of shipping, including 
some of the largest liners, passes over these waters, 
and the scene is pleasantly varied by the manceuvring 


INTO ONE OF THE FINEST OF ‘SEASIDE RESORTS: THE 
NEW WINTER GARDENS, STRETCHING FOR NEARLY TWO MILES ALONG THE FRONT. 
Southsea is particularly well provided with hotels, such as the Queen’s, the Royal Pier, and the Royal 
Beach, all facing the sea. 11 also has an excellent train service. Practically every hour a restaurant 


express leaves Waterloo, and the journey is accomplished in just 99 minutes. On the L.M.S. line through 


grounds, facilities are provided for foot- 
ball, tennis, hockey, bowls, and so on. 

The visitor to Southsea also has at 
his disposal the resources of Ports- 
mouth, including three theatres, two 
music-halls, numerous concert and 
dance halls, and over thirty cinemas. 
Boating and fishing can be enjoyed at almost all times 
and under practically safe conditions, owing to the 
natural breakwater formed by the Isle of Wight. The 
town is also a splendid centre for excursions. Ports- 
mouth is rich in historic associations, and these, 
combined with the Royal Dockyard, the Naval 
Museum, the Victory and modern war-ships in the 
harbour, are an unique source of interest. 

















At Southsea there are nine 


golf links, winter tennis and creator of “Sherlock Holmes,” says : 


courts, three theatres, two 
piers and thirty cinemas. 
Southsea is the one winter 
resort for health, pleasur+ 
and variety. 


Sournseg 


Siz ArtHur Conan Dove, the famous novelist, 


. ee TER 
and even now, if 1 had’ to live in a town outside Q ROYAL souTH SEA 


: A FINE, old-established hotel affording the utmost comfort 
iN at most moderate terms. Ideal position, facing Common 
and sea. Has been much enlarged and improved until at 
the present time it offers the most up-to-date service and con- 


“With its Imperial associations it is a glorious place, 


London, it is surely to Southsea—the residential quarter 
of Portsmouth—that I would turn. The history of the 
past carries on into the history of to-day. There is a 
great glamour there to anyone with the historic sense.” 





Britain's Leading Hotels on the South Coast 








> 
’ 





All Information, Guides, &c., from Southsea Publicity (L.L.N.), 180, Fleet Street, E.C.4 ‘* 


veniences, Lift. 





FREQUENT SOUTHSEA EXPRESSES! 





Restaurant Expresses at— 





LMS Stations. 


SULA CNGOAALLONEAALGUAATALAHEENE 





FROM LONDON (Waterloo) by S.R. IS 


9.50, 11.50 a.m., 12.50, 1.50 (Fridays and Sats. only), } 
3.50, 4.50, 6.50 p-M. Seats Reserved 1/- N 


TRAVEL from NORTH & MIDLANDS to London 
(Euston & St. Pancras) by LMS. A 


Through Bookings to Portsmouth and Southsea from principal 


SAFER AND QUICKER BY RAIL. 


a” 
AIP» 


















SOUTHSEA 


IS THE palatial home by the sea, which is without question the 


finest hotel in Southsea, both as regards position and 


appointments and service. Beautiful private gardens, mag- Z 


nificent lounge, lift. Night watchman. Near new Golf Course 


Write for particulars to :— 
MISS HOPE, Managervess. 


Book to Portsmouth Town. 


Night watchman. Close to Clarence 

Pier for Isle of Wight and Southampton boats. 

For fuller particulars apply to :— 
MISS CHEDZEY, Manageress. 

Book to Portsmouth Town. 


ROyAL BEACH 


MAGNIFICENTLY situated on Beach, facing south. This 

Hotel has been entirely remodelled, and now affords the 
most modern service. 
possible proximity to the sea. Lift. Self-contained Suites. 
Further information on application to :— 


MISS K. ARMSTRONG, Manageress. ‘Phone: 2081, 
Telegrams: “* Sunshine.” 


Book to Fratton Station. 


DLV Ini FLOILA 












"Phone: 2037. 





"Phone: 2051 


HOTEL 





The home for all who desire the closest 








COMFORT 
CONVENIENCE 
CUISINE 
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CENTENARY 
Pure Chocolate Geam 
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IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 





Illustrated Catalogue 
of moderately priced 
Christmas Gifts, post 
free_ on application. 


A Handsome Silver Fox Animal 
Shaped FUR TIE, from a collection 
of specimen skins reared on one of 
the largest ranches on Prince 
Edward Island, which supplies the 
bulk of the fine quality fox skins 
for the markets of the world. 
Prices from 


29 to 200 gns. 


(Debenhams Ltd. 





THE FASHION FOR SILVER FOX. 





A Fashionable Natural Silver FOX 
STOLE, worked from .two fine 
quality skins. 


Prices from 165 gns. 
In cross fox, from 75 gns. 
In natural white fox, from 59 gns. 
In new shades of platinum, cham- 
pagne, and beige (white dyed) fox, 
from 59 gns. 


WIGMORE ST. and WELBECK ST., LONDON, W. 1. 








fe ee. 


POISONOUS 
COLDS 















EFY the colds of 
your neighboursand 
minimise the risk of 
infection. Puta drop of 
“Vapex” on your hand- 
kerchief and inhale 
from it occasionally. 

Of Chemists 

2/- & 3/. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Led., 
BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS 
















HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
' sired—brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown or 
black. It is permanent 
| and washable, has no 
, grease, and does not 
burn the hair. It is 
used by over a million 


Debenham & Freebody }Jl 3° 4 ser coos ee 


dressers, 2/6 or direct :— 
| HINDES, Ltd., 60, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
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LOOK OUT FOR THIS! 





“THE SKETCH” 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Better and Brighter than ever. 


COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE: 
“Pleasant Reflections,” By Albert Collings, R.B.A, RI. 


35 PAGES IN COLOURS 


By E. H. Shepard, Orlando Greenwood, Gaston Bussiére, Erté, Anna 
K. Zinkeisen, Pierrot, Brightwell, E. Montgomery, Audley Gunston, 
Arthur Watts, Woog, Cottenet, Bevan Petman. William Ablett, 
Lawson Wood, Charles J. Watelet, René Carrére, Tadé Styka, 
Segrelles, A, Calbet, and Castaigne. 


FINE SHORT STORIES 


By Marjorie Bowen, Beatrix Lehmann, Alan Kemp, Robert Ramsey 
Grant, and Magdalen King Hall. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By E. H. Shepard, J. Dewar Mills, Illingworth, and Steven Spurrier. 


VERSES By Barbara Bingley. 








Che “ Sketch” Christmas Rumber 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents ; or from the Publishing 
Office, 16, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 




















NOW ON SALE. Price 2/- 


THE COVER OF “THE SK 


— 





ETCH” CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


WINTER PRECAUTIONS. 


HAT terror of the average motor-owner, Winter, 
is once more upon us; and all of us who own 
any sort of a car, from a pre-war relic to the latest 





in the early morning, and the look of the sky last 
thing at night assures us that nothing more than a 
rug carelessly thrown over the bonnet is needed, 
as a kind of form rather than a genuine protection. 
The trouble is that we cannot place the smallest 
reliance on anything to do with English weather. 
While these words are being printed the thermometer 

may tumble from 

a safe 50 deg. to 











a perilous 20 deg. 

In my wander- 
ings about the 
country, staying 
with motor-own- 
ing friends who 
offer hospitality in 
their garages to 
my car, as well as 
to myself in their 
houses, I am often 
impressed with the 
extraordinary 
scorn of winter 
weather in Eng- 
land which is dis- 








A DISTINGUISHED TRIO: THREE SIX-CYLINDER BENTLEYS, ALL OF WHICH WERE 
EXHIBITED AT THE RECENT MOTOR SHOW AT OLYMPIA. 


thing in multi-cylinder charm, have begun to experi- 
ence that uneasy feeling about the twin bogies of 
dificult starting and frost-cracked water-jackets, 
pumps and radiators. 

This same bogey season burst on us in the first 


‘half of the present month, with an alarming dis- 


play of Arctic conditions. Within twenty-four hours 
or so the thermometer fell from summer (1927) 
temperature to a perfectly respectable (any year) 
winter minimum, and, having made us all excessively 
uncomfortable, worried, and apprehensive for about 
a week, reversed the procedure in one night. 

This piece of history is not irrelevant. It is 
exactly that kind of thing which makes winter so 
trying to the motor-owner, whose luck is none too 
good, or who believes that it is none too good. It 
amounts to the same thing in the end, for he is 
bound to suffer. 

We may have weeks of frost, or weeks of nice 
soft weather, when our engines start with alacrity 


played by people 
who have really 
known trouble 
from these black 
and ugly months. I am not, of course, talking 
about those super -fortunates who have steam- 
heated garages, but about the far more numerous 
kind who have barns or sheds or ancient coach- 
houses, whose doors would serve best, perhaps, 
as awnings. I have seen cars backed into these 
frail structures, and those same open-work doors 
shut within a few inches of the radiators, and have 
wondered the next morning, on seeing the nocturnal 
degradation of the thermometer, what tragedy would 
be found on the after-breakfast visit to the motor- 
house. Tragedy has been found, or I should not be 
writing these notes. So long as frost freezes water 
and exercises its peculiarly baleful influence on petrol 
gas, so long will the car in an unheated garage be a 
worry to its owner and a source of profit to the 
accessory-maker. 

Of the twin bogies, a frozen engine or radiator 
is not only by far the worst, but by far the most 
easily disposed of. Assuming your garage to be 


unheated, and, as is usually the case, peculiarly acces- 
sible to frost, there is one precaution—and only 
one—which will insure your engine against ruin 
without your having to pay a sixpenny premium. 
No matter how troublesome the consequences may 
be, make a rule of invariably emptying the water- 


system overnight. There are thousands of people, 
[Continued overleaf. 

















A BRITISH CAR IN NEW ZEALAND: A WOLSELEY 
PASSING THROUGH THE ROMANTIC BULLER GORGE, 
IN SOUTH ISLAND. 
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VAT 





~ 


This Brand hasbeen in 
the same family since 
its inception, and is 
quite independent. 
WM. SANDERSON & SON. Ltd. 




















Schneider 


S. N. Webster, A.F.C. 


KLG 


} SPARKING PLUGS 


U 


Won by 
Flight-Lieut. 


flying a 
Supermarine S. 5 
with a 


Napier Engine 


“Fit and Forget” 
K.L.G. Plugs. 
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§ you know, Vauxhall motor cars have 

always had a reputation for being speedy 
travellers. It is a reputation fairly earned 
over a long period of time, and one which 
we guard jealously. 
But after all, a high maximum speed is not 
the sole criterion of a motor car’s perform- 
ance. We know that it is easy to design 
for speed alone : we know, too, that modern 
motoring conditions will seldom permit you 
to make full use of the speed capabilities of 
the motor car. , 
And so, in the Vauxhall 20-60, we have built 
a fast car—but one which is 
unique in its quality of speed. 
For in this model we have aimed 


NINE BODY STYLES 


Prices of complete cars : 


About this question of speed— 


Vauxhall 20-60 gives you an honest, stop- 
watch sixty. miles an hour without effort: 
smoothly, comfortably, under perfect control. 
Incidentally, with a reserve which will be 
useful under favourable road conditions. 
That is one factor which makes for high 
average speeds. : 

Basic balance supplies still other factors. 
Comfort in motion which belies the speedo- 
meter—brakes which make high speeds safe— 
a roadability which does not hesitate at bends 
or rough roads—a maneuvrability which 
begets confidence—an ease of control and a 
sense of command over the 
vehicle such as you have never 
experienced. And all this is 


é Princeton touring five-seater £475 7 : 
at, and produced, acarthat will Bedford saloon - - - - £495 as useful to you at thirty miles 


travel at a high average speed: 


Bedford limousine - - - {520 _ 
Melton 2-seater - - - 

u from place Grafton coupé-cabriolet 
= aii P Coupé-de-ville - - - 


to place in better time than Kimberley saloon - - 
Kimberley limousine - 


ever before. To do this, the Wyndham saloon - - 


«Bass an hour as at sixty. 

: me About this question of speed— 
- £695 let the Vauxhall 20-60 speak 
: Pe for itself ! 


Complete information is available now—learn more 
about the motor car of Basic Balance. Folders, 
booklets and catalogues will be sent toyou on request. 


VAUXHALL | MOTORS LIMITED: LUTON : BEDFORDSHIRE 


Telephone : Luton 466 (4 lines) 
DISTRIBUTORS IN THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS RP% 


Telegrams : Carvaux Luton 
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Continued.) 

of whom, incidentally, I am one myself, who have 
a perfectly inexplicable dislike of emptying their 
radiator I imagine it must be some form of disease, 
as it entails no trouble to speak of at the moment, 
and, at the very outside, a few minutes’ very light 
labour to follow it up when the car is to be used 
again. We do not mind filling our petrol-tanks, 
but we seem to hate to fill our radiators. A firm 
line must be taken on this question. Make it one 
of the guiding Rules of Life never to leave your car 
with a full radiator in a cold garage. 

If your water-circulation is by pump, let your 
engine run very gently while there is a certain amount 
of .he water left, and until the last drop is out. A small 
quantity is sometimes trapped in the pump itself, 
and you would be appalled to know what damage 
can ensue from the unnoticed leavings on a really 
frosty night. 

Safety-lamps are to be bought in quantities, 
and I believe they do prevent frost reaching the 
water in the radiator of the water-jackets, even 
though they may not all assist the starting-up; but 
I think that my plan of emptying is the more sensible, 
for this reason: when the time comes next morning 
for starting-up that very cold piece of machinery, 
you will nearly always find that the only way in 
which to coax a reluctant engine into life is to fill 
the radiator with very hot water. If, therefore, you 
use any form of heater to keep the frost away from 
the cold water in the radiator, all your labour is 
wasted. The water that you have so religiously 
protected from frost must be let out, and something 
considerably more reviving from the kitchen sub- 
stituted. 

Not many engines to-day start on cold mornings 
so readily as was the case quite a number of years 
ago. If we had been obliged to swing the engine 
by hand as often as our self-starters do to-day, we 
should not have done half as much motoring as we 
did in that hopeful period. There are probably a 
dozen reasons for this or that engine showing itself 
to be a bad starter, but I have not yet come across 
any example of an otherwise properly tuned engine 
failing to yield to the persuading influence of boiling 
water poured on to the inlet-pipe. Primitive, but 
effective—another proof of the long distance we have 
yet to travel before our cars are anything like as 
good as they are supposed to be. 

My winter precautions, therefore, are concerned 


solely with water, and nothing else. There are 
undoubtedly ingenious gadgets of various kinds to 
be had, which will safeguard you against the dis- 
astrous results of frosts and enable you to make a 
quick start in the morning. They cost anything 
from {1 upwards. Letting out the water, and using 
hot water the next day, as 1 have described, pro- 
duces the same result, but it costs nothing. No, I 
am wrong; it does cost something—in time. If 
you have a fairly big radiator, you will certainly 
spend ten minutes, perhaps more, in filling, emptying, 
and refilling with hot water. But I should not call 
it wasted; I should call it true economy in every 


sense of that much misquoted word.—JOHN PRIOLEAU. 








THE DOUBLE RUSSIAN ILLUSION. 


(Continued from Page 971.) 


subordinate capacity, was not a constitutional fiction, but 
a political reality. ; 

By keeping in mind these differences, we can ex- 
plain what happened in the three countries. When the 
monarchy fell, Germany had already a considerable per- 
sonnel at her disposal who, with the co-operation of the 
former Imperial bureaucracy, were capable of working a 
Parliamentary Republic. It was thanks to this previous 


preparation that the republic was able to establish itself: 


and consolidate itself in Germany. In Italy, where the 
old oligarchy, already enfeebled before the war by multi- 
tudinous maladies, found itself after the war utterly unable 
to govern, the country made an effort to govern itself. 
But its psychological preparation was still imperfect ; 
parties were not sufficiently organised; the old political 
personnel, trained in a Parliament which had very limited 
powers, and those to a great extent apparent only, did not 
possess the necessary qualities for working a representative 
system like that of France or England. For a moment 
the country found itself, as it were, suspended between 
two impossibilities. Hence the difficulties with which it 
has been struggling during the past eight years. 

In Russia, absolute monarchy collapsed into the void 
because it had ruthlessly destroyed all the social forces 
which might have controlled, limited, or replaced it. 
Bolshevism was only an audacious expedient for reconsti- 
tuting a gendarmerie, an army, an administration, and a 
government from the remains of the Tsarist Empire. The 
Russian Revolution, therefore, has no greater historical 
importance for the world than the Mexican Revolution. 
It touches Europe more than the Mexican Revolution, on 
account of the geographical position which Russia occupies ; 
but, like the Mexican Revolution, it is only an internal 
crisis of a very vast country where an old régime has 


crumbled to pieces and where a new Government must be 
created out of nothing. The doctrines which the Russian 
Revolution utilises to solve this problem have principally 
been useful, up to the present, in saving what could still be 
saved of the former absolutism of the Tsars. The great 
States of the West passed through this crisis long ago. 
One does not see what they could learn in the school of 
that State which is trying to-day to solve the problem 
which the West solved in the last century. 

Yes, yes; I know that the West is also at grips with 
very serious difficulties. The great States of Europe, 
France, England, and Germany, are beset by many anxious 
problems. But, despite the shocks of the Great War, 
these States are sufficiently solid not to fear annihilation ; 
and it seems very doubtful whether Russia can show them 
the best way to get out of the difficulties in which she is 
herself floundering. The representative régime is the best 
form of government which our civilisation has created. 
It is stronger and more supple, more active and more 
just, more balanced and more humane, than any other 
régime which preceded the French Revolution. It is not 
perfect, and efforts further to ameliorate it are meritori- 
ous. But we cannot see how revolutions which would take 
us back to despotic and irresponsible forms of govern- 
ment could help us to solve problems which demand the 
co-operation of all intelligences and all volitions. 


The West, in fact, pays Russia too much honour. As 
it was sintple enough to believe that Russia would be the 
invincible rampart of our liberties against the power of 
Germany, so it now imagines that the clumsy imitations 
of our republics with which she has to content herself 
are going to reveal to us the vital secret of the future. 
The conservative illusion has prepared the revolutionary 
illusion ; but the latter is destined to disappointment like 
the previous one, and even more easily. It will not need 
a historical catastrophe to awaken those who see in their 
dreams a new light arising in the East, 

The truth is simpler. The alliance of the European 
Powers with Russia was, in a war like that which began 
in 1914, inevitable. The number of Great Powers being 
limited, France and England were not embarrassed by 
too great a choice; they were forced to ally themselves 
with Russia to counteract the enormous. forces of the 
Germanic coalition. But that alliance entailed the most 
serious inconveniences, especially on account of the different 
principles of authority by which the Western States and 
Russia were governed. Foreign Ministers and diplomatists 
may repeat as much as they like that the internal affairs 
of a country only concern itself. In Europe, at all events, 
the internal affairs of a country have almost always a 
universal importance. Two countries which are governed 
by opposing principles will always distrust each other, 
even if a common interest forces them into an alliance, 
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LIONEL BARNETT 


His mother, Mrs. M. E. Barnett, says:—* We owe thanks to Virol for the 
W aS splendid specimen of British boyhood. I took Virol myself before baby was 
born. Since his birth Virol has been part of his daily diet. He has never 
. had a day’s illness, and has always been a joy to behold, good tempered and 
siven happy, and always a picture of health. It makes me happy to know he has 
such a splendid foundation to help him through life and the hardships of 

schooling.” 


Consider the perfect development which Virol gives to the muscles. 
The strong, firm bones built by Virol. The perfect skin made up of 
millions of tiny cells which Virol builds and keeps healthy. And, 
finally, the perfect health—‘“ Lionel never had a day’s illness, thanks to 


v4 Virol.” Give your own child the same chance. Perfect development 
rom 1rt and protection from illness by giving Virol. 


i ae oe School Children need Virol. Rm Sete FREE 
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The Russian Revolution, if it did for a moment com- 
promise the fate of the war, had also certain advantages 
for the Western Allies which we must not disregard. We 
know how difficult it was to conclude a peace which was 
not too much in contradiction to the principles enunciated 
by the Allies during the war. What would have happened 
at the Peace Congress in Paris if Tsarist Russia had been 
represented there, with her insatiable hunger for territories, 
with her Neroian mania for national and religious unity, 
with her fanatical hatred of beral ideas, all inflamed by 
victory ? It was a real miracle that the Empire of the 
Tsars should have fallen, together with that of the Haps 
burgs and the Hohenzollerns, without compromising the 
victory of the Allies. What a liberation for the world ! 
One of the most inextricable knots in European history 
was cut in an almost miraculous manner, which no 
prophet could have foreseen. 

Has the difficulty reappeared in a new shape? The 
Russian Revolution rejects the political principles of the 
West equally with Tsarism. France and England agree 
with Soviet Russia still less than they did with Tsarist 
Russia. But we must not allow ourselves to be too much 
impressed by the external forms of the new conflict. In 
reality it is less serious and profound than the old one. 
The Russian Revolution endeavours to preserve as much as 
possible the ancient absolutism of the Tsars. That is its 
real secret. But the Soviet Government have already 
been obliged to moderate it ; and they will be obliged to 
moderate it still further in the future. If Germany, France, 
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and England continue to develop their liberal and demo- 
cratic institutions, Russia will draw near to the West and 
its political forms in course of time. 


Gramophone enthusiasts are well aware of the fact 
that records made by the new electrical recording pro- 
cess give a high quality of reproduction never attained 
by the earlier records, which were made after trans- 
mitting sounds of the original performances through 
a horn on to a wax master disc, via a diaphragm and 
stylus. Following upon electrical recording, a still 
greater advance has been achieved by the makers of 
““ His Master’s Voice ’’ gramophones and records, who 
demonstrated last week a wonderful instrument that 
electrically reproduces records with great volume of 
sound capable of filling a dance hall, a restaurant, or 
a large drawing-room. 

In the ‘‘ H.M.V.”’ electrical reproducer, an electrical 
sound-box, a valve amplifier, and a loud-speaker take 
the place of the usual sound-box, tone-arm, and 
amplifying horn. The electrical sound-box picks up 
the vibrations from the record by means of a needle, 
and converts the vibrations into electrical energy. 
The needle-holder is fitted to a thin diaphragm to 
which is applied.a special form of oil ‘‘ damping.”’ 





Electrical coils, pole-pieces, and a small permanent 
magnet are al] immersed in an oil-tight casing. This 
novel form of construction of the electrical sound- 
box ensures that the needle will track in the record 
grooves-with great accuracy, and that wear on the 
record will be much reduced. The current generated 
by the electrical sound-box is increased by the valve 
amplifier sufficiently to actuate the loud-speaker. All 
musical tones, from the lowest frequencies of bass 
notes to the highest frequencies of treble notes, must 
be amplified equally, and it is stated that the ‘‘H.M.V.” 
amplifier is capable of dealing with frequencies as 
low as forty vibrations per second (low bass) and as 
high as 8000 vibrations per second (high treble). 
The loud-speaker consists of a thin circular membrane 
under tension, and so “‘ tuned ”’ that a wave travelling 
outwards from the ‘ driving coil’’ near the centre 
moves in tune with the sound-wave set up by the 
same instrument. Consequently it is impossible for 
distortion or rattling to occur. Two models are 
being manufactured. One is entirely self-contained in 
a handsome cabinet, and operated by connecting to 
the nearest electric-light socket. The other model 
is for use in public halls, hotels, or on board ship. 
Fach model may be worked either by alternating 
or direct current, and no batteries are required. 
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wherever ships sail. 


The British Seaman heartily appreciates the warm 
hospitality which the British Sailors’ Society is able, 
through public generosity, to provide for him in over 
100 ports. Kundly help to befriend, shelter and care 
for sailors, widows and dependents by sending a 
donation to— 


THE BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIET 


680, Commercial Road, London, E. 14, 
Hon. Treasurer: Sin ERNEST W. GLOVER, Bart 
General Secretary: HERBERT E. BARKER. 
The Oldest Sailors’ Society - Est. 1818. 
























QUALITY FIRST SINCE 1797 
The popularity of YOUNG'S 


Mountain Dew dates from the very 
inception of the trade in Blended 
Scotch Whiskies; and ever since this 
brand has held an unrivalled position 
both at home and abroad as representing 
Scotch Whisky at its very best 
Awarded Grand Prix, Brussels, 1926. 
EDWARD YOUNG & CO., LTD., 
Glasgow Liverpool London 
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Christmas Abroad = 
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“A Whiff of the Homeland.” 
MACKIE’S 
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